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A: REDEFINE AN INDUSTRY, MAKE 
PERFORMANCE A RELIGION, AND 
ACHIEVE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 
THROUGH NONTRADITIONAL MEANS. 


The insurance industry is changing. Many of our ideas that sounded pretty radical in the early ‘80s have now 
been adopted by others in the business. Revolutionary ideas, like creating consumer-driven products that also 
work for the agent, have made us an industry leader. Growth has become as important as protection. Being 
accountable in this new environment requires an innovative approach. By leading this revolution, we have 
achieved unprecedented Wall Street success. And we continue to lead with a full range of insurance products 
Americans want most — annuities, supplemental health, and life insurance. PERFORMANCE IS WHAT MATTERS 
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He's Not Crazy, He’s Our Neighbor 


In Montana, Ted Kaczynski’s acquaintances insist he was normal 


THE CABIN IS GONE NOW, PACKED UP BY 
FBI agents, its perimeter ringed by a 
chain-link fence with a KEEP OUT sign 
that only the occasional rabbit and pass- 
ing deer will see. A few feet away, the 
garden that Ted Kaczynski once tended 
so carefully has gone to ruin; the red bi- 
cycle that he rode four miles down a dirt 
road into town lies in pieces, rusting and 
overgrown with weeds. In the town of 
Lincoln, Mont., no one talks much about the ex-neighbor, the 
Unabomber suspect. Only strangers ask about him. But two 
weeks ago, two strangers showed up at the small strip of gro- 
cery stores, churches and cafés along State Route 200, and 
they had questions about Kaczynski. 

Was he mentally ill? Or not? The inquisitive visitors were 
two prosecution psychiatrists, and the answers they got may not 
help the “mental defect” 
defense that Kaczynski’s 
lawyers are planning 
for his trial, which starts 
Nov. 12. “I can’t imag- 
ine anybody saying he’s & 
insane,” says Becky Gar- 
land, 41, who befriended 
Kaczynski while work- 
ing at Garland’s Town 
& Country store in Lin- 
coln. “You might say 
that anyone who makes 
mail bombs is insane. 
But insane by law? I 
don’t think he was that.” 

Her sister Teresa, who still works in the store, said she 
knew “Ted didn’t have much of a childhood, that he was very 
unhappy because he always had to study, and he didn’t 
spend much time around other people.” But she has no 
doubts about his sanity, and she told the psychiatrists so. 
“They wanted to know if we felt he was normal when he 
came into town,” she says. “And I think it’s fair to say that, 
yes, he was.” 

Dan Rundell, who gave Kaczynski a bicycle and got a 
rare tour of the hermit’s garden-irrigation system in return, 
had the same impression. “I always thought that he acted, for 
a person who was a recluse, well within the bounds of soci- 
ety. He always seemed a little jumpy. But I put that down to 
the fact that he was not a social person.” 

In Helena, about 60 miles southeast of Lincoln, the psy- 
chiatrists met with Jack McCabe, owner of the Park Hotel, 
where Kaczynski stayed 31 times since 1980. “They wanted to 
know what he was like, if he caused any trouble,” McCabe said 
afterward. “But Ted Kaczynski never bothered me any. | fig- 
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AFTERMATH: Kaczynski’s cabin, left, 
has been carted away by the FBI, and 
its site is now virtually empty. One of 
the few remains is the bicycle that the 
Unabomber suspect rode into town 





ured he was some rancher from up in Lincoln who wanted to 
get away to the big town for a day or two. Lot of them did.” 

Because of the abundance of physical evidence in the 

case, many legal observers have assumed that his lawyers 
would try to raise questions about his mental state at some 
point in the trial, either in the guilt phase or during the 
penalty phase that would follow a conviction, in an attempt 
to avoid a death sentence. But proving such a defense is dif- 
ficult. Instead of arguing that he was insane, Kaczynski’s 
lawyers seem to be planning a defense that he suffered 
from a mental defect that impaired his ability to form an 
intent to commit the crimes. Nevertheless, as far as his old 
neighbors seem to think, Ted Kaczynski, the former math 
professor, was gentle, soft-spoken and painfully shy. Last 
Friday Kaczynski’s lawyers said he was refusing to submit 
to court-ordered psychiatric testing at the federal prison in 
Dublin, Calif., where he is awaiting trial. 
The defense 
= lawyers have been 
* waging a stubborn but 
losing battle to keep out 
all the evidence found 
in Kaczynski’s moun- 
tainside cabin. They 
are certain to raise 
more questions when 
the trial begins, but un- 
less some unexpected 
decision turns their 
way, they are going to 
have to explain to the 
jury why the FBI says 
his home contained 
such items as a fully constructed bomb, the Unabomber’s 
manifesto, the typewriter it was typed on and, most damag- 
ing of all, handwritten journals in which Kaczynski recorded 
virtually every bombing. Last week prosecutors released ex- 
cerpts, including one that read, “I sent these devices during 
1993. They detonated as they should have.” 

His attorneys may have little choice but to reach for a 
mental-disease or -defect defense. Says Joseph Russoniello, 
a former U.S. Attorney in San Francisco: “The defense will 
need people on that jury who are either incredibly gullible, 
or cynical, to argue that this fellow did not know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong. He used incredible genius 
and guile and eluded law-enforcement officials for all this 
time. And would have until this day if it weren’t for his fam- 
ily’s turning him in.” Back in Lincoln, many of Kaczynski’s 
old friends are glad that a jury, not they, will decide his fate. 
But they still have questions. Says Teresa Garland, leaning 
back from the cash register at her store: “I’ve always wanted 
to just sit down and ask him, “Why?” i 
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Marshall Loeb’s Guide to Wise Investing 


























THE MARKET GOES Up. 


THE MARKET 
GOES Down. 


AVERAGE ANNUALIZED RETURNS' 
1970-1996 


DOWN MARKETS 
(5 OF 27 YEARS) 
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S&P 500 Industrial 
Income 





INVESCO Industrial Income Fund achieved 98% of the positive average 
annual returns of the S&P 500 and suffered only 31% of the negative 
average annual returns of the S&P 500! The average annualized return for the 
INVESCO Industrial Income Fund has been 27.33% for 1-year, 15.26% for 
5-years, 14.32% for 10-years, and 15.20% for 25-years as of G/30/97. The S&P 
500 average annualized return has been 34.62% for 1-year, 19.73% for 5-years, 
14.60% for 10-years and 13.08% for 25- years for the same period. 


Income Fund has done 
well in all kinds of market 


market will always have _ conditions. The fund 


The wise investor 


knows that the stock 


its ups and downs. invests in blue-chip 


Remarkably enough, __ stocks to capitalize on 


INVESCO’ Industrial up markets and income- 


*The S&P 500, a registered trademark of Standard & Poor's Corporation, is an 
unmanaged index of common stocks considered representative of the broad market. 
"Total return assumes reinvestment of all dividends and capital gain distributions. 
Investment return and principal value will fluctuate so that, when redeemed, an 
investors shares may be worth more or less than their original cost. 


INVESCO Distributors, Inc., Distributor (formerly INVESCO Funds Group). 





How about a Fund that has done well in both? 


producing corporate 


bonds to help cushion the 


fund in a down market. 
Of course, past perfor- 
mance is no guarantee 
of future results. 

Call INVESCO at 
1-800-235-5766, 
ext. 107 to receive a free 


Investment Kit on the 


INVESCO Industrial 


for a free Investment Kit 






LL 1-800-235-5766 EXT. 107 


r 
: Sf FREE INVESTMENT KIT : 
: | Yes, please send me your free kit on the ; 
1 INVESCO Industrial Income Fund, as well asa prospectus. | 
1 | 
1 ! 
1 NAM cel 
! 1 
1 Appress 1 
i 1 
! Cry STATE Zip ! 
1 7 | 
: TELEPHONE : 
| | 
0 Please mail to: INVESCO PUNDS GROUP, PO. BOX 173707, DENVER, CO 80217-3707 1 
1 1 
1 i 
1 

! 






Income Fund or use 
the coupon below. 

| Or consult your 

| Financial Advisor. 

We'll send you a 

prospectus containing 
management fees and 
expenses. Please read 
the prospectus carefully 
before you invest or 


send money. 






1 
http://www.invesco.com [j 
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AN INVESTMENT IPLAN 
IAAT YWORKS 


ep as war is too important to be left to gen- 
erals, investing is too important to be left to 
stockbrokers, mutual-fund salesmen and finan- 
cial planners. Of course, in the battle for invest- 
ment success, it's smart to get all the four-star 
professional advice you can. But ultimately you 
have to determine how much money you want to 
commit and where you want to deploy it, which 
filigreed certificates, shiny bars of gold or cold 
steel bank vaults you want to place it in, and 
what objectives you want to achieve. 

What you need most—move over, 
General—is an investment strategy. Start by 
analyzing yourself. Do you prefer moderate 
risk with a chance for high capital growth, or 
minimal risk with slower growth? Define your 
financial goals and how you plan to reach 
them. Is your goal to pay for college, for a 
condo or for a comfortable retirement—or all of 
the above—and just how much money will you 
need? And it cannot be repeated too often: 
Before you put cash into anything that has the 
slightest risk, be sure you have enough life, 


health and disability insurance and sufficient 
federally insured savings to protect yourself in 
case of emergency. 

There is a basic difference between invest- 
ing and saving. Saving means putting your cash 
in an absolutely secure place in 
order to mewn A money for a spe- The single most important 
cific purpose—a down payment on determinant of your 
a house, a college education, your | Success as an investor 
retirement—or for use in an emer- | will not be which individual 
gency. You deposit your savings in 9 stocks or bonds or mutual 
rock-solid repositories that promise funds you choose ... Instead 


both to preserve your capital and to hoi 
pay you steady income. Investing, by mw be y . « 


contrast, involves accepting the risk asset allocation. 
of losing your money in exchange for a chance 
to earn richer gains. 


The Key Ingredient to 

Investment Success 

The single most important determinant of your 
success as an investor will not be which individ- 
ual stocks or bonds or mutual funds you choose, 
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investments. 


AINSTAY* FUNDS was 
established over 10 years 
ago, and our portfolio 


managers now have a 
string of successes to their credit 
Buc don't take our word for it; call 
1-800-MAINSTAY for a free prospectus 
which contains more complete 
information including advisory fees, 
other expenses, and share classes 
DON'T MISS THE BOAT 


Past performance is no guarantee of future results, 
Mos MainStay Funds currently offer two classes of 
shares, You should consider, when deciding whether 
to purchase a particular class of shares, the investment 
amount, anticipated holding period, and other 
relevant factors, Investors should read the prospectus 
carefully before they invest or send money. NYLIFE 
Distributors Inc., the distributor, 260 Cherry 
Hill Road, Parsippany, NJ 07054, is an indirect 
wholly owned subsidiary of New York Life [IW 

Insurance Company. ©1996. All Rights Reserved. Ti 





nor even which gems or precious metals 
or antique ceramics you select. 

Instead it will be your choice of 
asset allocation—how you divide and 
distribute your investment stash among 
the various classes of investments. 
The key question: What percentage of 
your long-term investments should you 
put into stocks, bonds, mutual funds, 
real estate, gold and myriad other 
investments? 

Just how important is asset alloca- 
tion? |bbotson Associates, the invest- 
ment consulting firm, and Brinson 
Partners, the global investment manage- 
ment company, both in Chicago, con- 
ducted an elaborate study of asset allo- 
cation based on the performance of 91 
huge pension funds over time. They 
concluded that asset allocation account- 
ed for—get ready for this—91.5% of 
the difference in returns among various 
portfolios. The selection of particular 
assets within classes accounted for 
only 8.5%. 


Reducing Your Risks 

The right asset allocation for you 
depends in large part upon how much 
and what kind of risk you are willing 
to take with your investments—and that 
in turn depends upon a wide range 
of factors. 

The first aim of safe investing, even 
in good times, is to hold on to your prin- 
cipal. Money lost is not so easily 
regained. Consider that if your stock or 
bond declines 50% in value, it will have 
to double in price just to get you back to 
where you started. 

But there is more than one kind of 
risk. All investors must contend with 
declining markets, which reduce the 
value of securities, and inflation, which 
diminishes buying power. Shorter-term 
investors—those who will need their 
money in five years or less—should 
worry more about down markets. 
Longer-term investors should worry more 
about inflation. 

Shorterterm money should go to 
work in instruments that guarantee (or 
implicitly guarantee) all of your money 
back when you're going to need it. These 
instruments include bank accounts, cer- 


tificates of deposit, money-market mutual 
funds, Treasury bills and Treasury notes, 
or tax-free municipal bonds maturing in 
less than five years. The best all-around 
place to put shorter-term savings is in one 
of the money-market funds offered by 
mutual-fund companies and brokerage 
firms. These funds typically give you high- 
er yields than bank accounts, as well as 
instant liquidity and safety. 

Longer-term investors, however, 
should put some money into investments 
that come with no guarantee but can 
grow in value. Reason: Such invest 
ments combat the risk that inflation will 
nibble away at the value of your assets. 
Primarily, growth calls for stocks. Over 
the years, stock prices will surely fall as 
well as rise, but their general direction 
throughout modern times has been up. 


A Smart System of 

Regular Investing 

It seems as though it never fails: You 
start investing, and you find yourself 
buying in at the top. Then mutual funds 
and stocks or bonds stumble, and you 
sell—precisely at the bottom. You can 
avoid these expensive errors and 
reduce your risks by investing a set 
amount of money each month—regard- 
less of whether the market is heading up 
or down. This is a canny and often prof. 
itable investment strategy called dollar- 
cost averaging. 

A strong case can be made for the 
strategy: You regularly invest, say, $100 
or $200 month after month. If stock and 
mutual-fund prices then go up, you can 
congratulate yourself for having earned 
some profits. But what if prices go 
down? Well, you congratulate yourself 
on your new opportunity to pick up 
some bargains. Several months ago, 
your $200 monthly investment could 
buy, say, only four shares in your mutu- 
al fund; now it can buy fivel 

A sound means of practicing dollar- 
cost averaging is to buy shares of a 
mutual fund that has done better than 
the broad market averages over the last 
several years. No-load mutual funds 
give you professional management of a 
diversified portfolio of securities without 
having to pay commission, 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
OuUR VALUE-DRIVEN PHILOSOPHY 


« If you are an investor who is interested in the banking and consumer products and services 
potential benefits of bargain investing, consider to health care and natural resources. 

the Mutual Shares Fund. The fund invests = The fund's performance record also 
primarily in domestic equity securities includes a 17.9% average annual total 
that the fund’s managers believe are return over the 25-year period, ended 
selling for less than their true value.' 6/30/97." Past performance does not 


The Mutual Shares Fund — the oldest guarantee future results. 
and largest of the Mutual Series funds — = Mail in the postage-paid card or call 
includes securities that range from y\ Franklin today. 





hael F. Price, President 


www.franklin-templeton.com 


n Mutual Series Funds 





This fund may invest in mergers, consolidations, liquidations and reorganizations as ’Source for S&P 500; Standard and Poor's Corporation. The index is unmanaged and 
well as in Jower-rated corporate bonds. Foreign issues may incur special risks including includes reinvested dividends, One cannot invest directly in an index 

currency fluctuation and political uncertainty. Investors should carefully assess the risks to Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc. 

principal and income associated with these types of securities as discussed in the fund's 


a Cumulative Growth of a $10,000 Investment 


"Performance figures shown pertain only to Class | shares of the fund. The fund offers 
other share classes, which are subject to different fees and expenses which will affect in the Mutual Shares Fund vs. the S&P 500°. 


their performance. Please see the prospectus for more information 


Cumulative total returns show the percent change in value of an investment and average - $700,000 
annual total returns represent the average annual increase in value of an investment over wat . P 
the indicated periods ended 6/30/97. All calculations have been restated to reflect the 
current, 
maximum 
4.5% ini- 


20.9% | 136.7%| 277.9% |6,101.4% | iia) sales 
1-Year 5-YEAR 10-Year 25-Year charge and $400,000 


$600,000 
CUMULATIVE TOTAL RETURNS 
$500,000 





assume rein Sa ceeietine Jers 
vestment of $300,000 
20.9% | 18.8% | 14.2% dividends 


1-YeaR 5-YEAR 10-Year and capital $200,000 
gains at net 


asset value. Returns have not been restated to reflect Rule 12b-1 fees which are included eS $100,000 
only from the date of the plan's implementation on November 1, 1996. Such fees will P 

affect subsequent performance. Investment return and principal value will fluctuate with , 

market conditions, and you may have a gain or loss when you sell your shares. Past per- 7/7. «AWTS «12/79«12/83—«12/87—«:12/91—«12/98 6/97 
formance does not guarantee future results. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL TOTAL RETURNS 





CALL 1-888-FRANKLIN ExT. P357 


YES! | would like a free prospectus containing more complete information on the 
Mutual Shares Fund, including sales charges, expenses and risks. I will read it carefully 
before I invest or send money. 


1am currently a Franklin Templeton shareholder. © I am currently a Mutual Series shareholder. 


za Sp. 
— SN 
= FRANKLIN’ 
/ ress SR SSE ESE 
Mutual Series Funds 


City/State/Zip 
j 777 Mariners Island Boulevard 
Daytime Phone San Mateo, CA 94404-1585 











A MEMBER OF THE FRANKLIN TEMPLETON GROUP, SERVING INVESTORS FOR OvER 50 YEARS 























GET COMFORTABLE YYITH 
YOuoR STOCKS 


| believe 

mutual funds that 
have strong 

long-term records 

are the best all-around 
investment for 


most people. 


The graph below 
shows that $1 
invested at the end 
of 1925 in stocks 
whose performance 
matched the S&P 
500 would have 
grown to more than 
$1,370 by 1997. 


1 


Imost every investor, no matter how con- 

servative, should consider investing at 
least some long-term assets in the stock market. 
Reason: No investment has performed better for 
more people than stocks. 

Look at the record: 70 years of 
carefully documented financial-mar- 
ket performance reveals stocks’ long- 
term superiority over any other type 
of investment. From 1926 through 
1996, the 500 
Standard & Poor's index produced 
an average return—from price rises 
plus dividends—of 10.7% a year, 
almost double the average 5.6% annual return 


stocks in the 


from long-term corporate bonds, and well in 
excess of double the 5.1% from U.S. Treasury 
bonds. One dollar—a single dollar! —invested 
in the S&P 500 stock index in 1925 would have 
grown to $1,370.95 by the end of 1996, 
assuming that there are no taxes and that all div- 
idends are reinvested. Under the same assump- 
tions, a dollar invested in intermediate-term U.S. 
government bonds would have grown to only 
$36.78, and in Treasury bills to a meager 
$13.54, barely enough to beat inflation. 

The performance of stocks is even better if 
you take away the time of the Great Depression 
and measure only the years from 1940 through 
1996. In that period the S&P 500 returned an 
average of 12.1% a year. The total compound- 
ed returns for stocks over 10-year periods were 
486% in the 1950s, 112% in the 1960s, 77% 


$1,370.95» 
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in the hyper-inflationary 1970s and 403% in 
the 1980s. 

Certainly, there are many years when the 
market heads down. Given the historical record, 
you can expect a severe drop of 15% or more 
about every three years, and a bear market with 
a decline of more than 20% every five years. 
But it doesn’t basically matter whether the mar- 
ket is sinking fast, just treading water or hitting 
new highs: Any time can be the right time to 
invest in stocks, provided you're committed for 
the long term. 

History teaches that you take a worse risk 
by staying out of the market than by getting— 
and staying—in. That lesson is just as true 
whether you are young, middle-aged, nearing 
retirement or already retired. You probably 
would benefit from a substantial position in 
stocks or mutual funds that invest in them. Says 
John Markese, president of the American 
Association of Individual Investors: “Unless you 
maintain at least a 50% stock allocation, you are 
bound to lose purchasing power to inflation.” 

But this lesson—almost a proved rule— 
applies only to money that you won't need for 
the next five years. No matter how good the 
long-term record, stocks can kill you in the 
short run. According to Chicago's Ibbotson 
Associates, from 1926 to 1997 the S&P 500 
index lost as much as 43% of its value in its 
worst year (1931) and recorded a sobering 
total of 20 losing years during that period. By 
contrast, long-term government bonds (20-year 
maturity) lost no more than 9% in their worst 
year (1967). So remember: Time is the ally of 
the investor in stocks 

The longer you hold stocks, the more favor- 
able the odds become. Ibbotson reports that 
more than 67 successive five-year periods 
(1926 through 1930, 1927 through 1931, 
etc.)—in spite of the Depression, periodic reces- 
sions, wars and political upheavals—stocks 
were winners all but seven times and at worst 
were down no more than 12.5%. Over 62 
successive 10-year periods, stocks had only two 
down periods and never gave up more than 
1%. Finally, over 20-year periods, stocks never 
showed a loss 

So, while from September 5 through 


October 11, 1990, the Dow Jones industrial 
average plunged 10% and fell to 2365, it 
bounded back and broke the 3000 barrier by 
April 1991; by mid-1995 the market was at 
4556—almost double where it was five years 
before. Recently, the Dow shot past the 8000 
mark, at least for a while. The secret of investing 
wisely in stocks is to chant the market mantra 
over and over again: “Think long term, think 
long term.” 


Don't Try to Time the Market 

Many people go into a panic and dump 
stocks whenever the market swoons. That is an 
Olympic-grade blunder. Markets often make 
their sharpest gains after a deep or lengthy 
slump. If you had stayed invested in a fund that 
matched the return of the S&P 500 index of 
stock prices for all 2,528 trading days from 
1980 through 1989, your average annual 
return would have been 17.5%. But had you 
pulled out and missed only the 10 best trading 
days in those 10 years, your average annual 
return would have dropped to 12.6%. Had you 
missed the 40 best days, it would have fallen to 
3.9%. Lesson: It doesn’t pay to try to “time” the 
market, guess what its immediate next moves 
will be and then pull out or put yourself back 


mre 5 
SA connigs 
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into the game. You're much better off getting in 
and staying in. 

This does not mean that you should do the 
stock picking. Unless you are willing to spend 
hours each month studying markets and individ- 
ual equities, you may be better off putting a sub- 
stantial share of your investment money into 
mutual funds, whose professional managers 
invest in a broad array of stocks. Indeed, | 
believe mutual funds that have strong long-term 
records are the best all-around investment for 
most people. 


| ADVERTISEMENT. | 





The graph below 
proves investors 
who stayed 

with stocks during 
the 1980s handily 
outperformed 
investors who 
tried to “time” 
the market. 
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“INVESTING doesn’t 
HAVE TO BE COMPLICATED. 


AND IT shouldn’t BE 
MADE TO SEEM THAT WAY.” 


Charles Schwab on the value of the tried and true 


A lot of people have been led to 
believe that investing is complicated. 
But in fact, it can be simpler than you 
might think. 

Charles Schwab was founded 25 
years ago to provide the kind of help 


and insight individual investors 





need to make intelligent investment 
decisions — without having to pay 
commissions to brokers to make 

decisions for them. So its no wonder 
that today, millions of people invest 


in mutual funds through Schwab. 


Charles Schwab gives you the 
solutions you need to move ahead. 


As a Schwab customer, you'll 
come to rely on simple investing 
principles like long-term commitment 
and portfolio diversification. 

Through our Mutual 


Fund OneSource® service, 





ONESOURCE}” 


FROM SCHWAB 


you can choose from over 750 
funds from many well-known 
fund families. 

As a value-conscious investor, 
you'll be reassured to know that 
every fund is free of loads and 


commissions. What's more, we 


To receive a free copy of our Mutual Fund Select List," 
visit one of our 250 branches nationwide or call: 


1-800-5-NO-LOAD 


give you access to dozens of tools 
that can help you simplify the 
investment process. For example, 
through OneSource Online on our 
Worldwide Web site, you'll be 
able to identify top-performing 
funds that meet your specific 
investment criteria. 

As a Mutual Fund OneSource 
customer, you can put together a 
mutual fund portfolio with author- 
ity and confidence. 

And don’t let anyone 


tell you differently. 


Look for this symbol when 
evaluating mutual funds. 


www.schwab.com 


HisTORICALLY 
HIGH-PERFORMING FUNDS 
AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SCHWAB 


Charts represent growth of a hypothetical 
$10,000 mvestment over a 
multiyear period ending 6/30/97. Assumes 
reinvestment of capital gains and income 


WARBURG PINCUS 
FixeD-INCOME COMM 





Value of investment: $14,526 
Average annual returns (as of 6/30/97): 
1 year + 10.98% 5 year + 7.43% 
10 year + 8.18% 


STRONG SCHAFER VALUE 





Value of investment: $25,545 
Average annual returns (as of 6/30/97): 
1 year + 42.01% 5 year + 22.20% 
10 year + 15.07% 


JANUS OVERSEAS FUND 





Value of investment: $18,772 
Average annual returns (as of 6/30/97) 
1 year + 25.30% 5 year N/A 
Since inception (5/2/94) + 22.02% 


STEIN ROE 
GrowTH & INCOME 





Value of investment: $23,255 
Average annual returns (as of 6/30/97) 
I year + 31.44% 5 year + 18.20% 
10 year + 12.84% 


Prospectuses containing more complete information including management fees, charges and expenses are available from Schwab, Please read the prospectuses carefully 
before investing. Past performance ts no indication of future results. The principal value and investment returns will fluctuare with changes in market conditions so that an 
tnwestor’s shares when redeemed may be worth more or less than their original cost. International investing involves additional risks including currency fluctuations, unforeseen 
political and economic events, and legal and regulatory structures. Certain funds may have waived a portion of their advisor fee during a specified period. Without the fee waivers, 
the recurn for these funds would have been lower. ©1997 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All nights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE. (11/97 





FINDING MUTUAL FUNDS 
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erhaps you follow the financial news but 

do not want to reexamine and make 
changes in your investments as often as every 
week. What you need is a mutual fund that over 
the years consistently climbs roughly as much as 
the stock market averages during 


What kind of stock good times, while not falling more 
funds should you choose, than the averages in bad times. 
and how should you Quite possibly that will be one of 
choose them? The choice the so-called growth-and-income 
depends on your funds, which also favor stocks and 
objectives and on how bonds of large, high-dividend com- 
. panies but put more emphasis on 

much time you ars growth than income funds do. 
prepared to spend Another category, growth funds, 
regularly studying the invests in the stocks of expansive but 


stock market. generally well-established compo- 
: nies. Still, growth funds are sufficiently chancy 

that you will want to avoid putting too many 

chips on them if you are risk averse. If you 

choose to add such funds to your well-diversified 


Successful Investing 
Begins With the Basics 


If you're just starting to invest, the place to begin in the 


mutual fund market is with “Mutual Fund Basics.” This 
easy to read booklet from the Vanguard Plain Talk™ 


Library offers answers to questions, such as, What are the 


risks and rewards of mutual fund investing? How do you 
select the right funds? How do you make 


money from investing in mutual funds? 


For Your Free Copy Of Vanguard's 
“Mutual Fund Basics” Booklet call 
1-800-962-5009 


wwu.vanguard.com 


We think you'll find that the more you know 
about investing, the more you'll want to know 
about Vanguard. 


THEVansuardGROUP 


portfolio, you can expect them to surpass the 
S&P 500 during bull markets, but do slightly less 
well than the market averages during bear mar- 
kets. Growth funds that have performed best 
often are managed by people whose records of 
success go back five or 10 years. So make sure 
funds that claim outstanding records still have 
the same managers who built those gains. 

If you are willing to pay really close atten- 
tion to your investments, have a high tolerance 
for risk and would like to try for spectacular 
gains during bull markets, you are a candidate 
for aggressive growth or maximum-capital- 
gains funds. They search for the fast-moving 
stocks of small, potentially rapidly growing com- 
panies. Just be aware: Maximum-capital-gains 
funds tend to climb fast—and then tumble fast 
when the market starts to turn down. 

You can specialize—and hedge your 
bets—by buying sector funds, which concentrate 
on specific areas of the economy. But don’t put 
more than 10% of your assets into any 
one of them. That way you will not be 
hurt too badly if that sector turns down. 

International funds are managed by 
U.S. companies but consist wholly or 
largely of foreign securities. They are 
sometimes too risky, at least in large 
doses, for the conservative investor. 
Many foreign companies release far 
less—and less timely—information than 
U.S. companies do. When trouble strikes, 
it often comes with little warning. Investors 
in Mexican stocks were caught off guard 
by the devaluation of the peso in early 
1995, and they lost big time. With almost 
any foreign investment, there is always 
currency risk; when local currencies 
decline, the value of your investment 
drops. That said, some foreign markets 
have outperformed the U.S. market in the 
last 10 years or so, and many experts 
argue that the well-diversified stock port- 
folio should contain about 10% foreign 
securities or international mutual funds. 
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ng Annual 
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Of course you do. Over the past 16 years, the Dean Witter Remember, past performance cannot guarantee future 
Dividend Growth Securities fund, in up markets and down, has _ results, and you may have a loss or gain when you sell 
provided consistent growth and income for 800,000 investors. your shares. 

But the impressive numbers don't end there. Dean Witter Call Dean Witter today for more information on these 


has a network of over 9,700 Account Executives, each with the and other impressive 


experience to give you the investment advice that's right for numbers. And for the 1-800-THE-DEAN n° 


your individual goals. office nearest you. 





www. deanwitter.com/intercapital 
We MEASURE SuCCESS ONE INVESTOR AT A TIME 
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Ask for our free brochure and a prospectus, which contains complete information on risks, charges and expenses. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 
“Average annual total returns reflect the actual performance of the Fund without taking sales charges into account. 
**SEC standardized returns reflect the Fund's contingent deferred sales charge (Class B shares), which applies only if the shares were sold within six years of purchase. 


The graph illustrates a hypothetical $10,000 investment from March 30, 1981, (the Fund's inception date) to September 30, 1997, with dividends and capital gains reinvested at net asset 
value. It does not reflect the effect of any sales cong On July 28, 1997, the Fund introduced multiple classes of shares featuring various sales charge structures and ongoing fees. Most 
existing shares in the Fund were designated Class B shares, which are subject to a contingent deferred sales charge (CDSC) that starts at 5.00% and declines to zero after six years and 
applies only upon the sale of Fund shares. Investment return and principal will fluctuate so that your shares, when redeemed, may be worth more or less than their original purchase price. 
Past performance is no guarantee of future results. Inflation is a measure of the change in the cost of living as monitored by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Morningstar proprietary ratings reflect historical risk-adjusted performance through September 30, 1997. Overall ratings are calculated from the Fund's 3-, 5- and 10-year average annual 
total returns (when applicable) in excess of 90-day Treasury bill returns (with appropriate fee adjustments) and a risk factor that reflects fund performance below 90-day T-bill returns. These 
ratings are subject to change each month. 22.5% of the funds in an investment category receive 4 stars and 35% receive 3 stars. Dean Witter Dividend Growth Securities received 4 stars 
for 10 years (of 638 domestic equity funds) and 3 years (of 2,143 funds) and 3 stars for 5 years (of 1,187 funds) © 1997 Dean Witter Distributors Inc 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON THE INFORMATIVE 
articles on Buddhism, American-style 
[RELIGION, Oct. 13]. As you pointed out, 
the Four Noble Truths that expound on 
the sudden flash of insight that the Bud- 
dha received some 2,500 years ago have 
stood the test of time. These basic truths 
are as relevant to late 20th century 
America as they were to 6th century B.C. 
India. Trials and tribulations are con- 
stant factors in daily living, and medita- 
tion can only make good sense as a tool to 
get in touch with our inner core and the 
spiritual self to weather life’s troubles. 
Om Sahai 
San Mateo, Calif. 


JUST AS CHRISTIANITY BECAME A RELIGION 
about Christ instead of the religion of 
Christ, in Eastern countries Buddha was 
elevated to godlike status in the center of 
an elaborate, ritualized theology. Since 
we Americans are not programmed to 
accept the cultural, traditional trappings 
of Eastern Buddhism, we can more 
clearly see the moon instead of focusing 
on the finger pointing toward it. Perhaps 
the truest Buddhism of all will finally 
surface here in the U.S. 
Larry Wallingford 
Chicago 


YOUR COVER STORY ON BUDDHISM WAS A 
colossal disappointment. You treated the 
subject as just another cult, a Church of 
Scientology or a Heaven's Gate. Would 
you refer to the Pope as Sophia Loren’s 
confessor or hold up Barbra Streisand as 
a shining example of Judaism? 
Murray Silver Jr. 
Atlanta 


B-B-B-BRAD PITT ON YOUR COVER INSTEAD 
of Buddha? Give me a break! 

Patt Kenny 

New York City 


BUDDHA TAUGHT THE USE OF COMPAS- 
sion to relieve suffering. Ritual, dogma 
and temples are irrelevant, red herrings 
on the path to insight. Karma and rein- 





The Americanization of Buddhism 

6¢ Buddhism is not a religion or a 
belief; it is an experience that words 
cannot describe. It changes our 
level of consciousness. 99 


stick tools for people who need them. 
Most of us can do without them. 

Tom Kowalski 

Atlanta 


DAILY PRACTICE OF BUDDHISM HAS THE 

power to transform your relationship 

with your mate, family, community and 

world. It’s funny how shrinking the self 
can open up amazing possibilities. 

Tim Unger 

Fairfax, Calif. 


TEN YEARS FROM NOW, BUDDHISM AS A 
fad will be discarded in the American 
popular imagination, as were Marxism 
and other revolutionary countercultural 
movements, But serious Buddhists will 
still be in the world, as they have been, 
working ceaselessly (and discreetly) for 
the benefit of all. 
Dimitri B. Bakhroushin 
New York City 


IT’S INTERESTING THAT A COUNTRY THAT 
prides itself on having original thinkers 
so readily embraces a religion that uses 
conundrums, or koans, as a training de- 
vice to force the mind to abandon logic. 
Have we quit thinking? 
Mary Shaffer 
Frederick, Md. 


HOW CAN AN AMERICAN REALLY BE A 
Buddhist, a person who stresses the abo- 
lition of desires, including that for a 
future life? Our whole capitalistic cul- 
ture depends on individualism, whereas 
Buddhism looks upon the individual as 
an illusion, Buddhism asks us to become 
a different person, but most of us do not 
want to do that. I’m skeptical about the 
future of Buddhism in the U.S. 
Angelo A. De Gennaro 
San Antonio, Texas 


BUDDHISM IS NOT A RELIGION OR A BELIEF; 


| it is an experience that words cannot 


describe. It changes our level of con- 
sciousness. Once we have experienced 
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Buddhism, we perceive the world 
around us differently. Your attempt to 
describe objectively the state of Bud- 
dhism in the U.S. is interesting and well 
researched but is ultimately an exercise 
in futility. 1am reminded of a quote from 
the third Patriarch of Zen (who died in 
A.D. 606): “Words! The [Buddhist] Way 
is beyond language, for in it there is no 
yesterday, no tomorrow, no today.” 
Eric Mart 
Miami 


AMERICAN BUDDHISM IS A FRIGHTENING 
thought. If Buddhism couldn’t withstand 
the changes made to it as it moved from 
India to China to Japan, imagine what's 
going to happen when Americans get 
their hands on it. First we'll do away with 
that karma nonsense, and then we'll 
have to make some adjustments con- 
cerning that meditation stuff—it’s hard 
on the back and legs. Maybe we can work 
it out so we can meditate sitting in the 
recliner while watching a video of Steven 
Seagal beating the crap out of somebody. 

Chuck Ulmer 

Carnegie, Pa. 


Response from NOW 


IN RECENT YEARS, THE FEMINIST MOVE- 
ment has scored incredible break- 
throughs: a record crowd of more than 
750,000 abortion-rights supporters in a 
march on Washington, a 100% increase 
in the number of women in Congress 
and support for the $1.6 billion Violence 
Against Women Act. Yet 91% of U.S. Sen- 
ators and 95% of corporate CEOs are 
white men. An estimated 2 million to 4 
million women each year are beaten by 
their male partners. Reproductive free- 
dom is under relentless, often violent at- 
tack. And now a feel-good group like the 
Promise Keepers calls for men to assert 
their power in the family and society. If 
Now is “irrelevant,” as your Winners & 
Losers item claims [NOTEBOOK, Oct. 13], 
why did the Promise Keepers spend 
$1 million, according to our estimates, on 
spin control for their Washington event 
to counter us? As Shakespeare would put 
it, surely they protest too much. 
Patricia Ireland, President 
National Organization for Women 
Washington 


Kennedy’s Cuban Missile Crisis 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE TAPE RECORDINGS 
of President John F. Kennedy’s handling 
of the 1962 Cuban missile crisis [NATION, 
Oct. 13] stated, “From the beginning, 
President Kennedy was dovishly cau- 
tious.” In my 1996 book, The Cuban Mis- 


| sile Crisis, 1 pointed out that Kennedy 
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was in fact hawkish at the start of the 
missile crisis. On Oct. 16, the first day of 
the crisis, Kennedy made it clear in 
meetings with advisers that he needed 
to respond militarily to the Soviet mis- 
sile deployment. Ultimately, Kennedy 
endorsed the blockade option, rather 
than military strikes, after being per- 
suaded by Robert Kennedy and Robert 
McNamara to abandon the military al- 
ternative that he initially preferred. 
Mark J. White 
Assistant Professor of History 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Iil. 


I AM A RETIRED NAVAL-INTELLIGENCE 
officer. My son, a former submariner, 
and I have jointly written a book, Shad- 
owing Crazy Ivan, that discusses U.S. in- 
telligence operations regarding Soviet 
submarines. During the Cuban missile 
crisis, I briefed President Kennedy and 
his advisers. Although few people knew it, 
there was a Cuban submarine crisis going 
on at the same time that posed a greater 
threat than the short-range missiles being 
installed in Cuba. The U.S. had received 
evidence of Soviet submarine-pen con- 
struction that would have enabled Soviet 
submarines capable of launching long- 
range missiles to cruise up and down U.S. 
coasts. A Soviet naval base of this magni- 
tude in Cuba would have allowed the 
deployment of enemy subs in our back- 
yard with great ease and frequency. 
The world remembers a President 
wrestling with this crucial decision, but 
what were the real reasons behind Ken- 
nedy’s choice? Our book reveals he had 
an ace in his hand: U.S. technology had 
provided a way of locating the Soviet bal- 
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late 20th century. This 1997 issue 
celebrates the men and women who 
have contributed to those advances: 
doctors, nurses, technical personnel, 
seekers of botanical remedies and 
many others. TIME brings its readers 
the stories of the healers who share 
the qualities that have always been 
at the heart of medical innovation. 
This special report will be on sale 
at newsstands Nov. 3, or call (800) 
274-6800 to order. 








listic-missile and attack submarines. We 

believe Kennedy boldly used this knowl- 

edge to convince Khrushchev that he 
should back down. 

William J. Reed 

Puerto Vallarta, Mexico 


Taliban Cracks Down on Women 


THE TREATMENT OF WOMEN BY THE 
ultra-extremist authorities of Afghan- 
istan’s Taliban [WorLD, Oct. 13] is 
among the worst human rights abuses of 
the century. The U.S. must take some of 
the blame. We supported the Afghan 
“freedom fighters” in their war against 
the Soviet Union. A good start at restitu- 
tion would be the imposition of sanctions 
against Afghanistan, the kind that finally 
toppled South African apartheid. And 
since the Taliban forbids foreign-aid 
workers to offer assistance to women, 
U.N. aid ought to be halted in areas held 
by this vicious regime. I fear, however, 
that women are still considered second- 
class citizens in the U.S., as well as in 
Afghanistan, and the world will not see 
major action soon against the Taliban. 
Lori Rossberg, President 
Women’s Equity Action League 
of California 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Dossier of Diana’s Death 


A WRETCHED LIST OF PEOPLE FAILED THE 
Princess of Wales on that terrible night in 
August: reckless paparazzi [WorRLD, Oct. 
13), a driver impaired by drugs and alco- 
hol, an ineffectual bodyguard. But most 
shameful was the slow trip to the hospi- 
tal when every second counted in getting 
Diana to a trauma center; she was de- 
prived of a last chance for survival. 
Patricia Joerger 
Rochester, N.Y. 


WAS THE WORK DONE AT THE ACCIDENT 
scene, in the ambulance and at the hos- 
pital of the highest quality, as it should 
always be? Were the best doctors made 
available to treat the type of injuries Di- 
ana suffered? Although the actual crash 
was important, the media are concen- 
trating on it too heavily. The medical 

facts deserve a solid investigation. 
Leland L. (“Ted”) Cogdell Jr. 
Alexandria, Va. 


PRINCESS DIANA LOST HER LIFE IN A ROAD 
accident caused by very familiar villains: 
speed, alcohol and bad judgment. But 
how about the media’s invasion of priva- 
cy? What is really needed is a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the press. 
But what outside agency exists that could 
undertake such a job and report the re- 
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sults? The circumstances surrounding Di- 
ana’s death emphasize the demoralizing 
influence exerted by the modern media. 
Robert J. Widenmann 

Bronshoj, Denmark 


YOUR COVERAGE OF THE MYRIAD DETAILS 
of the crash failed to tell us if the occu- 
pants of the car, other than the driver, 
were tested for drug or alcohol use that 
may have played a role in the tragic 
crash. No chauffeur would drive at such 
high speeds unless directed—or at the 
very least tacitly encouraged—to do so by 
his employer. While the evidence sug- 
gests the driver’s judgment was dimin- 
ished by drugs and alcohol, the unan- 
swered question remains: Were those in 
a position to tell him either to flee from 
the paparazzi or to drive at a more cau- 
tious speed similarly impaired? 
John M. Daniels 
Bali 





The Einhorn Earth Day Fiction 


YOUR STORY ABOUT FUGITIVE HIPPIE 
“guru” Ira Einhorn [AMERICAN SCENE, 
Sept. 29] carried a photo of him at the 
first Earth Day Rally in Philadelphia in 
1970 with a caption stating that he orga- 
nized it. He did not. He was not even a 
member of the committee of 33 men and 
women who did. The photo you ran was 
taken during a one-hour period when 
Einhorn literally occupied the podium, 
refusing to get off the stage and delay- 
ing Senator Edmund Muskie’s keynote 
speech. It was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt—at least at that time—to seize 15 
minutes of fame, Now a notorious mur- 
der, flight, trial in absentia and foreign 
capture are giving Einhorn the nation- 
al media attention he so desperately 
craved. On behalf of those who did 
organize the first Earth Day in Phila- 
delphia, we would appreciate your set- 
ting the record straight. 
Edward W. Furia 
Austan S. Librach 
Earth Week Committee of 
Philadelphia, 1970 
Seattle, Wash., and Austin, Texas 





Hoots About Hooters’ Suit 


IT IS A REAL SHAME THAT THOSE MEN 
sued Hooters for sex discrimination 
when the restaurant chain refused to 
hire them as waiters [BusINEss, Oct. 13). 
It does not take a brain surgeon to figure 
out the concept of Hooters and the 
appeal of the “surfer girls next door” who 
work there as waitresses. As a male anda 
customer, I don’t want guys waiting on 
me, and I would stop going there if the 
L government forced Hooters to hire men 
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as waiters. The male plaintiffs knew they 
had no chance of getting a job. They just 
saw the lawsuit as a way to make a quick 
buck. It’s a shame when people who are 
not qualified for a job can sue a company 
for not hiring them and win a settlement. 
Dean S. Sapp 

Catonsville, Md. 


WHEN I THINK OF THE 10,000 HOOTERS 

Girls who work for $2.13 an hour plus 

tips and of the $325 million in revenues 

made by their employers, I can only say, 
‘God bless capitalism!” 

Luc Bouchet 

Calgary, Alta. 


Needed: Adult Supervision 


YOUR ARTICLE DESCRIBING JUVENILE DE- 
linquency among orphaned elephants in 
South Africa [BEHAVIOR, Oct. 13] carried 
important information about all social 
mammals, humans included. You quoted 
a zoologist as saying that normally “a 
dominant older male elephant is around 
to keep young bulls in line.” Without this 
control, young males become killers. We 
see the same phenomenon in the U.S. in 
the human species when government 
replaces the father. Statist contempt for 
the family flies in the face of biology. 
Robert Koch 
Novato, Calif. 


THE UNFORTUNATE “MURDER” OF RHINOS 
by orphaned elephants (and vice versa) 
is nothing new. The Roman naturalist 
Pliny observed that one of the great 
“antipathies of nature” exists between 
the rhinoceros and its natural enemy, the 
elephant. Pliny recounts how the rhi- 
noceros sharpens its horn against a rock 
and charges the elephant full tilt, aiming 
“straight at the belly, which he knows to 
be more tender than the rest.” In the 
1830s, explorer James Edward Alexan- 
der described the following interaction 
between these two enemies: “When the 
elephant and the rhinoceros come to- 
gether and are mutually enraged, the 
rhinoceros, avoiding the blow of the 
trunk and the thrust of the tusks, dashes 
at the elephant’s belly and rips it up.” 
Peter V. Minorsky, Professor 
Department of Biology 
Union College 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Money on a Card 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE CASHLESS SOCIETY 
and cash cards that can electronically 
store money was incomplete [BUSINESS, 
Oct. 13]. You should have noted that per- 
sonal privacy and security are compro- 
mised and that banks stand to benefit 
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ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 
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For more great products visit our web site at: 
httpu/www.tmgusa.com 











most. The smart cards provide precise 

information as to the purchases made, 
which is tantamount to surveillance. 

David Meurer 

Toronto 


HERE IN PORTUGAL, SOMETIMES CALLED 
the poorest country in Europe, we've 
been using electronic cash cards for 
more than two years. The kids at school 
have them; I use mine daily. Cash cards 
are all over the place. Does this mean 
that Portuguese villagers in the suburbs 
of Lisbon are technologically ahead of 
people in the Big Apple? 

Ormond Fannon 

Cascais, Portugal 


Turning a Deaf Ear 


RE YOUR ITEM ON BILL CLINTON’S HEAR- 
ing loss [WASHINGTON Diary, Oct. 13]: I 
got my hearing aid about five years ago, 
at age 48. My associates were complain- 
ing that I was ignoring them. My boss 
insisted that I get a hearing aid because 
he was tired of saying I wasn’t ignoring 
my colleagues but simply couldn’t hear 
them. I contended I was indeed ignoring 
them; however, I broke down and gota 
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hearing aid anyway. But I’m still ignoring 

them—all the more now that I can hear 
all the B.S. they have to say. 

Fred DeSio 

Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Stilettos Made for Walkin’ 


IN A LETTER TO TIME, CATHERINE CROW 
wrote about being disgusted by high- 
heeled shoes {Letrers, Oct. 6]. Yes, they 
are coming back into popularity, but 
they have never been out of fashion with 
me. Since I was 14 (and I’m now 70), I 
have favored stilettos. I wear flat shoes 
only around the house. Wearing flat 
heels constantly is not good for the feet. 
| hope we will see more women wearing 
high heels to show off their legs. 
Beryl Witt 
Pleasant City, Ohio 


Melrose Place on the Web 


THE PIECE ABOUT KEN HART’S WEBSITE 
featuring the TV show Melrose Place 
[NetLy News, Oct. 13] noted that Hart 
had received a letter from Spelling En- 
tertainment Group advising him that his 
summaries on the Internet may consti- 
tute unauthorized use. We regret that 
Hart was offended by our letter and ap- 
preciate that he is a fan of Melrose Place 
However, unless we actively police the 
use of our trademarks and copyrights, we 
risk diluting our property rights. We do 
not believe any useful purpose is served 
by making personal attacks against 
Aaron Spelling, an executive producer 
on all Spelling television shows. He was 
not involved in the decision made by 
the legal department to send the letter 
| to Hart. 
Sally Suchil, Senior Vice President and 
General Counsel 
Spelling Entertainment Group Inc. 
Los Angeles 
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Why do so many financially successful people introduce their friends to a 


Northwestern Mutual agent, like Troy Hutchinson? For one thing, he represents 


Have you heard from Troy Hutchinson 





who will be opening new offices in North Fulton in early 1998? 








Troy H. Hutchinson, Ill 


Troy H. Hutcuinson, III, FieLp Director 
Bullock & Associates 

400 Interstate N. Parkway, Suite 1700 
Atlanta, GA 30339 

770/612-4624 


For sales career opportunities 1-800-CALL-NML 


the company that has always received 
the highest possible ratings for 
financial strength and security from 
Standard & Poor's, Moody’s, A.M. Best 
and Duff & Phelps. Hopefully, someone 
you know will give your name to Troy 
Hutchinson. Have you heard from The 


Quiet Company? 


North inwestern 
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QUESTION: 


In the dark about people 
who are deaf-blind? 


People who can't see or hear can do 
more than you think. Sandra was deaf 
as a young child, then started losing 
her vision at 21. But through 
rehabilitation training, she learned 
skills for regaining her independence 


Today, Sandra is a hopeful newlywed 
preparing for a job as a medica 
transcriber. She lives on a university 
campus where her husband Scott, who 
s also deaf-blind, majors in computer 
science and creative writing 
Maybe you know someone like 
Sandra or Scott? To learn more about 
your neighbors, co-workers, or 
classmates who may be deaf-blind, 
call 1-800-255-0411 x275 
Share Helen Keller's Vision 





Helen Keller National Center 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults” 
111 Middle Neck Road, 
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é4Am | a savage person? 
My conscience is clear.}? 
POL POT, 
former Khmer Rouge 
leader, in a Far Eastern 
Economic Review interview 


d4éit makes me puke.? 
JIM LEYAND, 

Marlins manager's response 

at a press conference to the 
taunts that glamorous teams 
aren't in the World Series 


44We are no longer going to 
be the tail of the lion. We’re 
going to be the head.)? 


TYNETTA MUHAMMAD, 
wife of Nation of Islam 4 

founder Elijah Muhammad 
at the Million Woman March 
in Philadelphia, where 
hundreds of thousands of 
black women rallied 


441 wonder if they shouldn’t 
have called it 666.97 
CHARLTON HESTON, 
calling Washington State’s 
ballot initiative 676 on gun 
safety “devilish,” in the 
Washington Post 


441 think [he’s] taken this 
Moses role a bit too far.?? 
JAMES BRADY, 


former Reagan press 
secretary, in reply 


WINNER S 


















MR. MONEYBAGS? Or is it Mr. Misunderstood? The Justice Department 
accused Bill Gates and Microsoft of monopolistic practices. The feds just don’t 
get it, they replied. Hey, it’s a big cyberspace; somebody’s got to own it 


ee on 





THE VAMPIRE LOVER STRIKES! 
Anne Rice's novel Violin makes its 
debut in the Top 10. Maybe the 
truly spooky just want to read 


LET'S DO THE MONSTER MASH! 
Clinton and Congress rein in the 
scary IRS. Or do they only think 
so? See IRS 2: The Audits 


ELVIS: THE UNDEAD! 
Danish candidate wants to 
rename city hall Graceland 
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FRIGHT-NIGHT STORIES—LIVE! 







ATTACK OF THE KILLER CHICKEN! 
Thorough cooking can save us from 
bacteria-ridden fowl. Arnold will 
play Colonel Sanders in the flick 


WHEN GALAXIES COLLIDE! 

A stunning smash-up in space. 
E.T. may want to phone home, 
but is anybody left to answer? 


CRASH OF THE CONDOMS! 
57 million recalled. Somehow 
“Oops” just doesn’t cover it 





“THE $COOP 


DONORGATE 


Behind the Blunder, 
A Bid for Influence? 


WHEN HISTORIANS HUNT FOR TELLING 
moments in the 1996 Donorgate scandal, 
they may point to a White House coffee in 
December 1995 when would-be giver 
RUBEN VELEZ, apparently 
unaware of the law against 
contributing in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, tried to hand 
over five checks. Vélez, 
Puerto Rico’s biggest 
builder, may have had more 
than protocol on his mind. 

According to interviews and docu- 
ments obtained by Time, Vélez was an- 
gling to buy prime real estate in down- 
town San Juan, a sale that required 
approval of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Vélez denies 
that the checks, written by friends and 
business allies, were intended to 
strengthen his hand in negotiations with 
HuD. Nor was that the purpose of a 
$50,000 donation to the Democratic Par- 
ty in May 1996, Still, two months later 
HuD granted him tentative approval to 
buy the site on an installment plan. But 
when ANDREW CUOMO became HUD Sec- 
retary after the election, the deal was un- 


Vélez 





done. Cuomo demanded payment in full. 
Disappointed but undaunted, Vélez has 
renewed his bid, this time teamed with a 
new lobbyist, MICHAEL BROWN, son of the 
late Democratic Party chief and Com- 
merce Secretary Ron Brown. —By Michael 


| to key members of the ruling Liberal Party 
that relations with the U.S. will continue to 
be strained if the party's presidential nomi- 
nee for the May 1998 elections is the cur- 
i. rent front runner, former In- 
z terior Minister HORACIO 


— 





Weisskopf/Washington ie SERPA URIBE, one of the 
jz men who took responsibility 
CYBERSPACE for letting the drug money 


into Samper’s campaign. 
“We desperately look for- 
ward,” McCaffrey told reporters, “to work- 
ing with a man or woman who is talented 
and a person of high integrity.” Privately, 
McCaffrey has made it clear that Serpa is 


McCaffrey 


The V Chip, Coming to a 
Computer Near You 


IF YOU HATED THE IDEA OF A V CHIP IN YOUR 
television, wait until you hear that the gov- 


ernment wants to install one in your com- not on that list. —By Elaine Shannon/ 
puter. TIME has learned that the Fcc has Washington 

proposed that new PCs be outfitted with a 

V chip to filter out video violence and sex. HOLLYWOOD 


Still unclear is what Net broadcasts could 
be affected. The idea alarms free-speech 
advocates, who wonder why Americans 
need a Net-nanny. “What you get is a devo- 
lution of the First Amendment,” argues 
lawyer Bob Corn-Revere. Fcc chairman 
REED HUNDT says the high-tech industry 
can “be part of the process” as the agency 
sets rules. There's a low-tech alternative: the 


off switch. —By Declan McCullagh/Washington 


Katzenberg's Parting 
May Be Profitable Sorrow 


NEXT MONTH THE MUCH ANTICIPATED 
lawsuit by DreamWorks SKG partner 
JEFFREY KATZENBERG against his former 
employer, Walt Disney Co., goes to 
court. Katzenberg says 
Disney owes him 2% of all 
profits generated by his 
work. Disney denies this, 
and a loss will be costly for 
the studio, Early estimates 
from the plaintiff's camp put 
that amount around $250 million. Now, 
following court-ordered discovery 
detailing Disney’s finances and profits, 
projections run between $300 million and 
$500 million—much more than the $125 
million payout to ousted executive Mike 


Ovitz. By Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 


LA— RETNA 


THE DRUG WAR 4 


Colombia's Front Runner 
Is Not Our Kind of Guy 


CLINTON DRUG CZAR BARRY MCCAFFREY 
drew flak last week when he visited Colom- 
bia President ERNESTO SAMPER, who had 
been sanctioned by the U.S. for allegedly 
taking campaign funds from the Cali cartel. 
But in private, the retired general signaled 
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Seeing Spills, Ignoring Ills 


pictures taken? These are details that tend to slip from your 5 
mind when you're faced with the fact that someone has just 2 


F I HAD TO LOOK AT VIDEOTAPES SHOWING A HUNDRED 
hours of White House coffees, I know I'd find myself dis- 
tracted by spills. “Are those coffee stains?” I'd be asking 
my fellow viewers, grim-looking men from various in- 
vestigating committees. “Or is he wearing the club tie of 
some organization whose logo is a dark splotch?” 

“Try to keep focused on anything that might show the 
President raising money on federal property,” the 
chief investigator would say. By then, though, 
my gaze would have wandered, attracted 
by the possibility that I'd spotted an ex- 
ceedingly rich man wiping the residue 
of a glazed doughnut off on the side of 
his trousers while placing his hand 
casually in his pocket. 

I suppose my powers of con- 
centration are not all they should be. 
In 1992, Republicans who donated 
$92,000 to the cause could get their 
picture taken with George Bush, and 
all I could think about was what would 
happen if the photographer caught the 
donor halfway through a blink, looking like a 
geek. Would another shot cost another $92,000? 

I realize now that I should have been concentrat- 
ing on where the pictures were taken and whether the contri- 
butions were properly used as soft money or ended up to be 
the sort of soft money that hardens before your eyes in the heat 
of the campaign, like quick-setting cement. Did these photo 
sessions take place in the White House—federal property—or 
did George Bush and his friends troop down to some photog- 
raphy studio in Cleveland Park and line up behind seniors 
from Sidwell Friends who were there to have their yearbook 
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Hite ee; Vows Ta foe | 


NO PATCH, NO CATCH Taking a pill may help smokers 
kick the habit. In a study, 25% of those who used the 


antidepressant bupropion quit smoking for at least a 
year—about the same success rate as the patch. 


YOUR SPITTING IMAGE Researchers have figured out 
how to analyze pNa in saliva to identify susceptibility 
to gum disease. As a result, doctors may one day use saliva in- 
stead of blood to detect a host of gene-based diseases. 


HEART IN YOUR MOUTH At the first sign of a heart attack, take an 
aspirin. If everyone heeded that advice, 5,000 to 10,000 deaths 
could be prevented each year, a report concludes. 

Sources: New England Journal af Medicine: Journal of immunological Methods: Circulation 
















handed over $92,000 to have his picture taken with somebody 
else. 
In the past week, while a lot of investigators presumably 
have been spending long days in darkened rooms examining 
videos of people having coffee, here are just some of the facts 
about campaign financing that have been printed 
openly, for all to see, in the New York Times or 
the Washington Post: Having examined 1 
elements in this year’s budget and tax 
deal, Common Cause found that the 
biggest winners were individuals and 
companies that since 1995 have gen- 
erated $300 million in soft money—in 
many cases, giving generously to 
both political parties at the same 
time. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee has invited donors of $50,000 
and more toa weekend retreat with Bill 
Clinton and Al Gore. PACs of institutions 
from General Electric to the American 
Medical Association contributed mainly to 
Democratic congressional candidates until the 
1994 election that gave Republicans control of Con- 
gress, whereupon an overnight conversion resulted in their 
money being channeled overwhelmingly to Republicans. 
Given all that, trying to ascertain precisely which room 
campaign money was raised in strikes me as the equivalent of 
a city plagued with bank robberies concentrating its investi- 
gation on whether or not the getaway drivers were in posses- 
sion of valid driver's licenses. Valid licenses or invalid licens- 
es, we're still being robbed. f 
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THE BAD NEWS 





NOT IN GOOD TASTE After age 70, most adults lose 
some sense of smell, a study finds. Taste often goes 
too. Result: food tastes bland, and many elderly run 

the risk of malnutrition—or accidental poisoning. 


TOXIC TEA? Kombucha tea, touted as a health tonic, 
may cause dizziness, nausea or even liver damage. Com- 
mercial brands are fine. The problem is with teas made from scratch 
—which requires fermenting Kombucha mushrooms at home. 


SHORT TEMPERS, SHORT KIDS Researchers find that kids who 
live in psychologically stressful situations—with chronically argu- 
ing parents, say—may be twice as likely to be short for their age. 


Sources: JAMA: Journal of General internal Medicine: Archives of Disease in Chiidhood 
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The Incredible Shrinking Personal Computer 


ers has always been the same: too 

small to be useful as PCs and too big to 
make a mark as a personal organizer. But 
computer companies are getting better at 
miniaturizing everything from color 
screens to disk drives, and the result is a 


T: E KNOCK AGAINST PALMTOP COMPUT- 


HITACHI MINI-NOTE: Making its debut 
in December is Hitachi's Pentium- 
based, 2.7-Ib. “micro-notebook.” Ideal 
for Windows95 users who need to pack 
a lighter load. $2,499 (estimated) 





SHARP MOBILON: The first Windows CE 
device to offer a color screen and a 
snap-on camera. It's slated to be in 
stores by December. $899 (estimated) 


new collection of very small, very power- 
ful computers that are surprisingly useful. 
Below are just the first in a series of small 
computers set to hit the market within 12 
months. The machines are small enough 
and powerful enough to find a real home 
as communications and productivity tools. 


GEOFOX-ONE: Geofox, based in Britain, 
came up with a neat idea: include a keyboard 
and touchpad. The handheld’s 6.8-in. screen 
is bigger than traditionally tiny portable dis- 
plays. Due out in November. $499 


MITSUBISHI AMITY CN: This powerful 
“micro notebook” is roughly the size of a 
VCR tape. It runs Windows95 and can 
handle everything from Microsoft Word 
to Web surfing. $1,995 
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How to Lose Friends 
And Irritate People 


OTHING LIKE A FEW LAWSUITS TO 
Ne drum up business. As Internet 

service providers mobilize to keep 
bulk E-mailers at bay, the junk E-mail 
(called spam) has only become more per- 
vasive. It represents, for instance, up to 
20% of the 9 million E-mail messages 
processed by America Online each day. 

For much of the past year the service 
has engaged in a running—and losing— 
battle with spammers. In the past three 
weeks, AOL has filed two lawsuits, most re- 
cently against Prime Data in Kentucky, 
for deluging AoL members with ads for 
online entrepreneurs. But techies are 
starting to accept that junk E-mail may be 
here to stay. The problem: new technolo- 
gy makes it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween mail you want and spam you don’t. 
Courts may offer temporary relief, but se- 
rious spammers say the new suits don’t 
have them worried. “We've been through 
12 lawsuits since last year,” says Cyber- 
Promotions’ Sanford Wallace, “and have 


| still shown a profit every quarter.” 


CARD CURRENCY Now 
that the U.S. has started 
experimenting with smart 
cards, Europeans must be 
snickering. Shoppers on the 
Continent have been using 
the cards—which store cash 
on a built-in chip—since the 
early 1990s. The global 
market, says a new study, 
will triple by 2000. Ameri- 
can banks, led by Chase and 
Citibank, predict the U.S. 90 
market will take off in 1998. sau. 


‘9294 


Menten Research 


Financial smart cards, in millions _600 






PHILIP MORRIS—AP 
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LOOK MA, NO SMOKE! If Philip 
Morris’ new smokeless cigarette 
system is the future of nicotine, 
concerned parents can rest easy. 
The battery-powered gadget may 
trap and eliminate secondhand 
smoke in its portable 4-0z. case, 
but the clumsy looking, pager-size 
puffing device seems sure to turn 
more kids away from smoking 


than the most morbid public-service campaign. One look at the 
Accord, which uses special low-tar cigarettes and will be tested in 
the U.S. and Japan next month, and image-conscious youngsters 
seduced by a Camel's cool allure are liable to say, “What a drag!” 
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Triathlon 
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BIRTH REVEALED. To RENNY HAR- 
LIN, 38, Cliffhanger director and 
divorcing husband of actress Gee- 
na Davis; and TIFFANY BOWNE, a 
twentysomething ex-Harlin com- 
pany assistant; of a son, in August. 


SENTENCED. MARV ALBERT, 56, 
the ex-NBC sportscaster with an 
X-rated sex life; for biting lover 
Vanessa Perhach; to a 12-month 
suspended sentence; in Arling- 
ton, Va. Albert, who admitted “I 
am sorry” in court, could have re- 
ceived up to a year behind bars 
and a $2,500 fine for his guilty 
plea last month to assault and battery. 


DIED. ANN DEVROY, 49, determined, 
shrewd, indefatigable Washington Post 
White House correspondent; of can- 
cer; in Washington. Her dogged pro- 
fessionalism in covering four Presi- 
dents won Devroy the admiration of 
her peers and prompted one subject, 
George Bush, to write admiringly to 
the ailing reporter, “I want the same 
toughness that angered me and frus- 
trated me to a fare-thee-well at times 
to see you through your fight.” 


67, no-nonsense New York 
judge catapulted to prom- 
inence by the libel suit 
he brought against loose- 
mouthed radio talkster 
Don Imus; of complications from a 
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DIED. HAROLD ROTHWAX, 





LESTONES 
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stroke; in New York City. Though the 
public may have been fascinated by the 
flap with Imus, jurists were more in- 
trigued by Rothwax’s legal odyssey over 
the years from civil liberties lawyer to 
law-and-order judge. In an attention- 
catching 1996 book, Guilty: The Collapse 
of Criminal Justice, Rothwax argued that 
justice would be better served by clip- 
ping defendants’ rights and giving po- 
lice more leeway to seize evidence. 


DIED. AUDRA LINDLEY, 79, 
veteran actress best known 
as sex-starved, muumuu- 
clad landlady Helen Roper 
on the sitcom Three's Com- 
pany; of 
from leukemia; in Los Angeles. A daughter 
of actors, Lindley played Broadway, big- 
screen and television roles, most recently 
as Cybill Shepherd’s mother on Cybill 


complications 








$1,000,000: Amount 


per day that the Justice 
Department wants to fine 
Microsoft for antitrust violations 


$4,000,000: Amount that 


Microsoft earned per day in 1996, 
including weekends and holidays 





71: Percentage of Christians who 
believe that Jesus will return to earth 


. ee ae TS 
11: Percentage of Christians who 
believe his return will be sometime 
around the year 2000 


25: . 
32 » Percentage of view- 
i . > ing audience watching the 


1997 World Series 


56: Percentage of viewing audience 
that watched the 1980 World Series 


. : 
20: Number of people 
executed as witches in 1692 
during Salem witch trials 


200,000: Number of tourists who 


= visit Salem, Mass., each October for the 
Haunted Happenings carnival 


; $3.95: Cost of a bottle of Haunted 


> Air in the gift shop of the Salem Witch 
¢ Museum 


M CAPSUL 





and six months after his death, Frank Lloyd 
Wright's last major work, the $3,000,000 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum... opened to 
the public last week ... What first visitors saw, as 
they walked through the newly opened doors, was 
a huge, sudden space that swirled breathtakingly 
to the high dome. This, they recognized, was a 
building whose closed outer face deliberately 
belied the soaring drama of its interior... 
[LJooking across the well at the opening show of 134 paintings and 
sculptures ... most were forced to concede that the great curved 
ramps provided the most dramatic setting abstract art has ever had.” 


Old or new, in New York City or Bilbao, the 
buildings of the GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 
have been the talk of architecture. A Manhattan 
Guggenheim sampler from TIME, Nov. 2, 1959: 


J. ALEX LANGLEY 


“A war between architecture and painting, in which 
both come out badly maimed,” declared Art Critic 
John Canaday on Page One of the New York Times. 
“The most beautiful building in America,” retorted 
Critic Emily Genauer in the New York Herald Tribune. “A building that 
should be put in a museum to show how mad the 20th Century is,” 
editorialized the New York Daily Mirror ... Thus in a babel of discord, 


By Kathleen Adams, Daniel Eisenberg, Lisa Granatstein, Gray, Anita Hamilton, Janice Horowitz, Lisa McLaughlin and Alain Sanders 
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FIRING HEALTH GLARE TSN’ T 
EXACTLY BRAIN SURGE R Y. 


(IF ONLY 1T WERE THAT HAS Y¥.) 


About the only aspect of the health care debate any two people might agree on is that 
the system needs work. Some might say considerable work. That said, we'd like to weigh 
in with a few ideas of our own since we're actually in the position to do something about 
it. = First of all, the paramount focus of health care must be quality. It should be the only 
reason we're in this business—to help raise the quality of care not just for our members, 
but for all Americans. Which is why we’re working to enable a level of health care never 
available under the old fee-for-service system. # Of course, we can’t do this alone. 
So we're joining with academic medicine to make the system better. That's the reason we've 
pioneered and allocated $15 million to fund the Academic Medicine and Managed 
Care Forum. An ongoing gathering of our experts, and those from more than 30 of the 
nation’s leading universities and teaching hospitals. Including Johns Hopkins, Yale, 
Emory, Baylor and Stanford. Together, we're seeking new ways to reach out and help 
make sure patients get the health care they need. # Already, we send timely reminders 
that encourage members to see their doctors for immunizations to prevent illness and 
to get screenings that help physicians diagnose disease early enough to do something 
about it. If at first they don’t respond, we remind and remind again. Just one result is a 
significant reduction in late-stage breast cancer. = To better manage chronic diseases, 
we've created outreach efforts that have reduced asthma emergencies 60%, promoted 
eyesight-saving laser therapy for diabetics and improved the quality of life for people 
with congestive heart failure. = In case of rare illness, our National Medical Excellence 
Program” assigns a nurse case manager who coordinates access to some of the nation’s 
leading specialists and hospitals, when appropriate care is not available locally. It’s our 
policy and it should be everyone's. # Frankly, there’s more work to be done. And with 
the stakes so high, we're obligating ourselves to do more than our share of it. Because no 


matter how complex, it has never been our policy to turn our back on a C fEtna 


problem. Whether it’s that of a patient, or of an entire health care system. US 
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The sickness 
tank causes a big sneeze 


oP By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 





AYBE YOU WERE DISTRACT- 
ed by the landing of Path- 
finder on Mars or were just 
not paying particular atten- 
tion when Thailand’s cur- 
rency, the baht, began to 
fall to earth like a wounded 
satellite. On July 2 the baht 
plunged more than 12% in value against 
the greenback. Then it crashed into the 
Philippines, Malaysia and Indonesia, where 
government officials were forced to deval- 
ue their currencies. That triggered a region 
wide crisis, in which stock markets gave up 
as much as 35% of their value, inflated real 
estate prices fell through the floor, banks 
collapsed, and hundreds of thousands of 
Southeast Asians, rich and poor, lost their 
jobs and fortunes. 

Last week the reverberations of that 


HONG KONG’S : early July disaster reached Wall Street, fol- 


: lowing a brief and awful stopover in Hong 
HANG SENG ‘ Kong. The former British colony had formed 
INDEX p. 12 A r the Maginot Line of money, vowing to use 
; a its $88 billion in foreign reserves to fight 
off speculators and keep its highly valued 
currency pegged to the U.S, dollar at a rich 
7.8-to-1 ratio. The gambit succeeded—but 
at a price: $42 billion of Hong Kong’s sto- 
ried wealth disappeared in short order as 
the Hang Seng index dropped 6% on Wed- 
nesday, then 10.4% on Thursday. The “red 
chips” of the Hang Seng, the stocks of main- 
land Chinese companies, were bled white 
“This is a full-fledged, absolute crash,” said 
Kent Rossiter, an investment adviser for 
Nikko Securities in Hong Kong 
Hours later Wall Street was in full re 
treat. The global economy, once an ab- 
straction to most peo- 
Oct. 24 ple, had shown up front 
and center to deliver 
the bad news. Investors 
fearing that the earnings of large U.S. com- 
panies exposed to Asia would suffer, began 













e Asian 


; that put the tigers in the 


NOW? A trader 


» in the U.S. market Ia Now vork watches 


with Asian markets 


to sell. On Thursday the market dropped 
186.88 points. On Friday, while the Hang 
Seng recovered, the Dow fell an additional 
132.36 points, unable to take comfort in the 
good news. In New York City, out-of-favor 
issues ranged from big airlines with Pacif- 
ic routes, like American and United, to 
consumer-product companies like Coca- 
Cola. Semiconductor stocks took a beating, 
along with high-tech giants like IBM and 
Hewlett-Packard, which earns 16% of its 
revenues from the region 

All could face an Asian double wham 
my, at least in the short run. First, the re- 
gion’s economic crunch will probably cause 
its consumers and companies to buy less 
from America. Second, sales by U.S. firms in 
Asia won't add as much to their bottom line 
because Far Eastern currencies are worth 
20% to 40% less than they were just a few 
months ago. Warns Sung Won Sohn, chief 
economist at Norwest Corp., a large bank 
based in Minneapolis, Minn.: “The collapse 
of Hong Kong and other Asian economies is 
spreading like an oil slick that will continue 
to wash up on America’s shores.” 

Not all of that is bad. Slamming on the 
brakes of a runaway market may help pre- 
vent a worse crash later. Also, devaluation 
of Asian currencies will make Asian ex- 
ports cheaper, help keep inflation at bay in 
the U.S. and deter the Federal Reserve 
from raising interest rates. 

Hong Kong will have a harder time 
divining any benefits 
from its predicament July 3 
Analysts expect the 
roiled markets to spell 
high interest rates, sending the Chinese 
enclave’s crucial property market into a 
tailspin, leading to economic slowdown, 
lost jobs and continuing trouble for other 
nations in the region, particularly Japan, 
which has a big investment in Hong Kong 
and other Southeast Asian real estate 

And Hong Kong is one of the more 
stable denizens of a region where the once 











WHO WERE THE LOSERS IN THE U.S. MARKET? 






W@ FLYING EAST— 
HEADING SOUTH 
Air carriers with 
Asian routes got 
caught in the 
downdraft. AMR 
(American) fell 
close to $4 a share, 
to $118.69. United 
lost nearly $8, 
landing at 91.94 


grand gown of the Asian 
Miracle is weekly grow- 
ing more frayed and tat- 
tered. From Seoul to Bangkok, economies 
that earlier made annual double-digit 
growth look easy are now strangling on a 
lethal brew of skyrocketing interest rates, 
current-account deficits, shrinking bud- 
gets and rapid flight of the foreign loans 
and capital that in many countries under- 
wrote the miracle. “Right now my feeling is 
one of despair,” says a Jakarta stockbroker 
who has watched the Indonesian stock 
market drop 33% since July. (It was down 
5.8% just last week.) “Looks like it’s going 
to get worse and worse before there’s any 
chance of its getting any better.” 

How could things go so wrong so fast? 
One reason is that Asia’s “tiger” economies 
had a virtually unlimited credit line from 
the world’s bankers. The easy money com- 
bined with easy virtue in places like Indo- 
nesia, where an authoritarian government 
and crony capitalism led to corruption, 
poor corporate management and gross 
overspending on grandiose public proj- 
ects. The foreign capital borrowed to build 
many of those projects has become much 
more expensive to pay back because of de- 
valuations. In fact, much of the debt will 
have to be restructured. 

In Thailand the government has nego- 
tiated a $17.2 billion International Mone- 
tary Fund bailout that will force it to raise 
taxes, cut its budget and rein in the worst 
abuses in its out-of-control financial sys- 
tem. The IMF has also stepped in with new 
loans for the Philippines, and has begun 
putting together what could be a $15 billion 
rescue package for Indonesia. 

Meanwhile, economists are slashing 
their projections for the region. The Gold- 
man Sachs investment firm predicts Malay- 
sia’s growth in 1998 will slow to 4%. Invest- 
ment giant Morgan Stanley foresees that 
growth in the beleaguered Thai economy, 
which from 1993 to 96 averaged 8.2% an- 
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@ HIGH TECH— 
NO HIGH TIMES 


Asia has been a 


computers and 
accessories, so 
tech stocks slid. 


closed trading 
at $63.88 


nually, will shrink 1.5% 
next year. 

The crisis has been 
made worse by the flailing, amateurish 
response of some of the affected leaders. 
As Malaysia's currency, the ringgit, and 
its stock market plummeted, mercurial 
Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad im- 
plied that international financier George 
Soros and his ilk were responsible. He 
then trotted out a familiar, repellent ac- 
cusation, blaming Jewish speculators who 
he contended were out to squash the 
economy of a Muslim country. His pro- 
posals to restrict currency trading and 
otherwise punish foreign investors quick- 
ly scared away new investment and called 
into question the future of what has been 
one of the world’s great economic success 
stories 

In Thailand the crisis put an end to 
what an analyst calls “golf-course capital- 
ism” and raised the specter of domestic 
unrest. With credit growth far ex 
ceeding the growth rate of the 
economy, Thais had been invest 
ing in increasingly risky assets, - 
dozens of golf courses among them 
“Capital will be more productively 
used,” says David Roche, president 
of Independent Strategy in Lon- 
don. “The people are the same.’ 

Not quite. Tens of thousands of 
Thais who until very recently en- 
joyed a middle-class life have been 
abruptly thrown into unemploy- 
ment and poverty. Countless indus- 
trial firms, restaurants and other 
businesses have collapsed. There 
is no longer a wait to tee off. With 
58 banks and finance companies 
at risk of bankruptcy, some man- 
agers are being forced to give up 
their Mercedes-Benz and drive 
taxis instead. 

Last week Piti Sukakul, man- 
aging director of the President 
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big consumer of 


Hewlett-Packard 
fell $3 a share and 


Tour Co., was found dead in a hotel room 
with a bullet wound in his head, an appar- 
ent suicide. In spite of the cheap baht, the 
overbuilt Thai tourism industry has been 
devastated. “How do we cope?” asked 
Khunying Chanut Piyaoui, chairman of 
the Dusit Thani hotel group, speaking of 
both the hotel business and the overall 
economy. “It is so unprecedented, so un- 
expected. Nobody believed it would be so 
bad, so nobody has any plan or is prepared 
to deal with it.” 

Thais are turning their bewilderment 
into anger. Two weeks ago, at the urging 
of Finance Minister Thanong Bidaya and 
the 1MF, Prime Minister Chavalit Yong- 
chaiyudh’s Cabinet passed a tax on oil of 
1 baht per liter. The levy caused such an 
outcry that Chavalit rescinded it three 


days later, whereupon Thanong resigned. 
On Friday the political turmoil deepened. 
Chavalit shuffled his Cabinet and named 
banker Kosit Panpiemras as the new Fi- 
















@ A PAUSE TO 
REASSESS 
Consumer-goods 
companies such 
as Coca-Cola that 
sell heavily 
overseas took a 
bath, with Coke’s 
stock dipping 
almost $4, to 
finish at $55.50 


nance Minister. He also set the stage for 
an early election by pledging that Parlia- 
ment next month would debate laws fa- 
cilitating the provisions in a newly adopt- 
ed constitution that would allow a general 
election to be held as early as December. 

One reason that Southeast Asia’s de- 
scent into economic turmoil came as such 
a shock is that, on paper at least, most 
countries appeared to be in supremely 
good health, even as their currencies came 
under attack and their stock markets began 
to teeter. In Indonesia wages were rising, 
inflation was low, exports were projected 
to rise 14% this year, and until very re- 
cently analysts stuck to their forecasts of 
8% economic growth for a second con- 
secutive year. “There were no obvious 
warning signals of the kind of catastrophe 
that was about to hit Indonesia—at least 
[none] that we were watching,” says Den- 
nis de Tray, of the World Bank office in 
Jakarta. 


Asia’s economic 
crunch is likely 
to cause its 
consumers and 


companies to buy 
less from America 


HOPEFUL: Malaysian PM Mahathir hailed 
IMF interest in his country’s proposal for 
checking unregulated currency trading 



















That's because too many deals were be- 
ing cut under the table, and countries such 
as Thailand and Indonesia don’t have regu- 
latory agencies capable of swatting the bad 
actors. “The most important factor is that 


| the financial statements of big companies 


that have borrowed money offshore are not 


true,” says economist Kwik Kian Gie. 


“There are many Indonesian companies | 


that are bandits, that have deliberately cre 
ated financial statements that make things 
appear much better than the reality.” Now 
the banks have cut off the credit. “Nobody— 
no Indonesian, no foreigner—wants to bring 
dollars into Indonesia,” says De Tray. “What 
does that mean? It means they think it’s go- 
ing to get worse.” 

Hong Kong's new parent country, Chi- 
na, has so far been spared the brunt of the 
Asian downturn. But last week's stock- 
market crash made clear that as Hong 
Kong goes, so goes China’s capitalist rev- 
olution. Some of the hardest-hit stocks 
early in the week were the “red chips”— 
though they recovered most of their losses 
on Friday. 

The question now is whether Hong 
Kong, the last holdout against devaluation, 
can stand its ground. Hong Kong chief ex- 
ecutive C.H. Tung said his government 
would do everything in its power, including 
spending down some of its reserves, to 
guard the exchange rate. To discourage 
borrowing by speculators, the Hong Kong 
Monetary Authority drained liquidity from 
the economy, which drove overnight bank 
interest rates as high as 300% last week. 
The banks then raised the prime rate from 
8.75% to 9.5%. 

The strategy could backfire. In an 
economy like Hong Kong’s, an increase in 
the interest rates will hurt the all impor- 
tant property owners, whose companies 
dominate the stock market and owe bil- 
lions to the banks. It raises the fear that, 
as in Japan, real estate deflation could un- 
dermine the whole fragile structure. If 





How Hot-Money — 
Guys Get Burned 


By JAMES J. CRAMER 
| 


AST ASIA IS A HOT-MONEY AREA. 
Speculators move in and out of it 
with swashbuckling abandon. As 
in any once volcanic, now cold- 
as-ice market, when the selling gets to 
be so great, the leveraged speculators 
have to raise capital to meet margin 
calls on stocks they bought on credit. 
This week the in-hock guys with the 
worst balance sheets liquidated, and 
markets worldwide got banged. 
When I was at Goldman Sachs, I | 
traded stocks and bonds for a lot of hot- | 
money guys. When markets started to | 
go against them, these types often dou- 
bled down. When the markets contin- 
ued to go against them, as happened in 
| Hong Kong last week, they borrowed 
| even more. And when the selling per- 
| sisted, I would get a cheerless call from 
John, my brokerage group’s margin 
clerk. He would say, “Your client has 
until 2 p.m. to get enough money on to 
meet his margin call before we sell him 
out.” I would then call the ne’er-do-well 
and urge him to send any collateral he 
had. Sometimes he sent stocks, and I 
would cashier them. pronto. I wasn’t 
looking for the best price. I wasn’t even 
working for the client. I was working for 
| my firm, which wanted the cash. Other 
| times, I just sold the stuff and closed the 
accounts. For good. 

This week, around the world, bro- 
kers were working for their firms, jet- 
tisoning anything that moved. That’s 
how you can get markets that don’t re- 
bound and stocks that go down, even 
though the fundamentals are just fine. | 
| Add the uncertainty of faltering Asian 
business conditions, and the selling 
makes all kinds of sense. 

When will it stop? When it always 
does. When the last speculator gets 
hung out to dry and the patient buyers 
begin to step up to the plate. The mar- 
ket that always bounces back first is 
the country with the strongest bond 
market. And that would be? Hmmm, 
that’s easy. The United States. © 














| The author is a hedge-fund manager 
on Wall Street. Read more of his mar- 
ket wisdom at TheStreet.com 
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WELL-EQUIPPED CAR OR 
ACUPUNC TURIST'S DREAM? 


FORD CHOICE NOW MAKES IT EASIER THAN EVER 
TO GET THE MOST ESCORT FOR YOUR MONEY. 


60/40 Split-Fold 
Rear Seat 


AM/FM Stereo 










Air Conditioning 
Variable Interval Wipers 


Second Generation 
Dual Airbags” 


110-Horsepower 
SPI 1-4 Engine 


aR, 
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you go, youre looking at an easy decision and a great value. Which, by the way, is exactly our point 





ford, HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? ¢ 











MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Why the Asian Crash Matters to You 





OUTHEAST ASIA’S TROUBLES MAY SEEM SAFELY DISTANT 

to armchair investors half a world away. After all, eco- 

nomies and markets there historically have had low 

correlation with those in the U.S., meaning that if theirs 
tumbles, ours doesn’t necessarily follow. Take Japan. Its stock 
market has been in decline most of the past eight years, a pe- 
riod in which U.S. stocks have risen 240%. Since August, the 
U.S. market has seemed equally impervious to the pain of 
20% to 40% market plunges in Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and finally Hong Kong. 

But last week something gave. Led by Hong Kong, stocks 
in Asia careened lower, and the U.S. market decided to join 
the act. The Dow Jones industrial average skidded 319 
points Thursday and Friday. Without warning, U.S. in- 
vestors collectively asserted that problems in Asia are toler- 
able up to a point—but maybe that point has been reached. 
If so, any further carnage in Asia’s tigers, or a spillover to 
Japan and China, could lay waste our roaring bull market. 

Global dominos is what the 1990s are all about. We live 
in an unusual period of low inflation, achieved in a big way 
by companies cutting costs to the bone to keep prices down. 
Executives have scanned the world in search of low-cost pro- 
duction and added sales, and the result is an intricately con- 
nected business world. You can bet that every big American 
company is doing a chunk of business in the hot Asia market. 

Now Asia is experiencing severe growing pains. Banks 
have loaned too much money, using inflated property values 
as collateral. In Thailand many banks have loaned more 
money than they have on deposit, and some 20% of the na- 
tion’s lending has been done by especially aggressive, large- 
ly unregulated nonbank financial companies. Most of these 
“fin-cos” are headed for extinction. It’s a recipe for a flood of 
bad loans and higher interest rates. The economy there is 
headed for a slowdown, possibly a recession, in short order. 

Clearly, American companies and global powerhouses 
elsewhere won't be doing as much business in Asia in com- 


ing quarters. And that is precisely why Asia’s problems are a 
world event. It means big companies won't make as much 
money as their sky-high stock prices demand. And that gets 
to the heart of the problem, It’s not so much that companies 
can’t thrive without exports to Asia; it’s that ebullient in- 
vestors have put such absurdly high prices on stocks that 
even a minor disappointment in earnings will let out a lot of 
air. Consider Citicorp, which gets about 20% of its profit 
from Asia. Cut the Asian profit in half, and the bank’s overall 
earnings would decline from an estimated $9.54 a share next 
year to $8.5 





57. Even if Citi’s stock sells at 15 times earnings, 
the same lofty valuation (for banks) it commanded before the 
crisis, the price would fall from its recent $144 to $129. In- 
deed, Citi got halfway there last week, tumbling 5%, to $136. 

That kind of math suggests that U.S. stocks deserve a 
trim in light of Asia’s weakened economies. The big risk is 
that the selling gets overdone. Now that investors have seen 
a connection they were blind to a few months ago, they 
might panic, fearing the kind of rout in U.S. stocks that Asian 
markets experienced. There were moments last week when 
you could feel that sort of tension. 

A huge sell-off in the U.S. because of the Asian problems 
probably is not justified. The region isn’t that vital to overall 
corporate earnings. But this is the way panics start: denial 
turns into confusion, and everyone rushes to be first out. If 
you're nervous, consider playing it safe for a while, especially 
if you can shift assets without tax consequences, as in a 401(k) 
plan. If you're a risk taker, look for a spot to start buying in bat- 
tered Asia. There are plenty of stock mutual funds that target 
the Pacific Rim. Asia has become the No. 1 destination of trav- 
eling Wall Streeters the past few weeks, all of them hoping to 
find the bottom. We've got to be getting close. 





Daniel Kadlec is Time’s Wall Street 
columnist. Reach him at 
kadlec@time.com 
















that happened, the tremors that shook 
the world’s financial markets last week 
would seem as placid as a sail on a junk in 
Hong Kong harbor. 

Barring another, more serious melt- 
down, analysts consider it unlikely that the 
tumult in Asia will trigger a major market 
correction in the U.S. But that doesn’t 
mean it won't have a lasting impact. David 





| Hale of Zurich Kemper Investments pre- 
| dicts a surge of up to 25% in Asian imports 
made cheap by devaluation and a contrac- 
tion in U.S. exports of as much as 15%. The 
result could be that the U.S. trade deficit, 
now $191 billion, would balloon to as much 
$300 billion next year and fan a protec- 
tionist outcry. 
The message is that interdependence 
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between the U.S. and Asia is real and grow- 
ing. Boeing projects that it will sell a third 
of its aircraft there over the next 20 years. 
Increasingly, when Asia sneezes, as it did 
last week in Hong Kong, America will 


catch cold. Reported by Robert Horn/ 
Bangkok, Rahul Jacob/Hong Kong, David Liebhold/ 
Jakarta and Adam Zagorin/Washington, with other 
bureaus 
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A single step stop-smoking patch? Or 3 steps? 


Pharmacists and 
doctors prefer 
sew! the 3-step 
method. 


The Nicotrol’ patch comes in a single 

strength. That means you can't 

step down your dose. 

But NicoDerm CQ has 3 strengths: 

, You start with the highest, and sare 

step J down your dose until youre free of nicotine. 

NICODERMe And this gradual method is 
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NicoDerm CQ helps reduce withdrawal symptoms ding Q and irrital Dility, associated with quitting smoking. Helps you to stop smoking when used as directed in 
enclosed user's guide. “Light smokers start at Step 2. Nicotrol is 2 registered trademark of Pharmacia AB. ©1997 SmithKline Beecham Consumer Healthcare L.P. 











A Taxing Situation 


Republicans want IRS reform as a hot issue next 
year. Bill Clinton is determined to deduct it 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





HEN IT COMES TO JUMPING ABOARD 
somebody else’s bandwagon, no- 
body compares with Bill Clinton. 
Having already neutralized Re- 
publican attempts to make budget balanc- 
ing and welfare reform into their signature 
triumphs, last week he plunked down 
among them on the tks, an issue they had 
hoped to make their own in the ’98 con- 
gressional elections. To do that required 
him to undercut his own Treasury Secre- 
tary. Robert Rubin insisted he would nev- 
er accept an IRs reform bill so long as it im- 
posed on the agency an oversight board 
from the private sector. Rubin went on in- 
sisting right up to the day last week when 
he more or less said, “Oops! Never mind.” 
Rubin’s self-cancellation was part of 
the complicated game over Kerrey 
Portman, a bill that developed out of the bi- 
partisan commission on IRS reform headed 
by Senate Democrat Bob Kerrey of Ne- 
braska and House Republican Rob Port- 
man of Ohio. More than once over the past 
year the White House has rushed forward 
with reform proposals to pre-empt the 
commission, which issued its report in 
June. All the same, by mid October, when 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
was wrapping up consideration of the bill, 
the proposal for an outside board of direc- 
tors was still a red flag for Rubin, who saw 
it as an open invitation for board members 
to interfere with tax cases in which they just 
might have an interest. Rubin had felt 
strongly enough about the board that the 
President told him personally he would not 
sign a bill that created one. 


Then came Monday, when the White 
House learned that House minority leader 
Dick Gephardt was planning to support 
the bill. That would open the way for ner- 
vous Democrats to get behind it in droves, 

3 maybe even enough to give it a veto-proof 

= majority. It also threatened to leave Al 

Gore stranded as apologist for the taxman 

<in the next Democratic presidential pri- 

2maries, which potential rivals like 
<Gephardt and Kerrey would be happy to 

*see. That was enough for Clinton. On Tues- 





day he went public with his turnaround. 
On Wednesday the bill rumbled out of 
Ways and Means with a vote of 33 to 4. 

The White House says it switched 
largely because House Ways and Means 
Committee chairman Bill Archer agreed to 
drop a provision that would have allowed 
the outside panel to hire or dismiss the 1Rs 
commissioner, a power that now rests with 
the President. But that’s a compromise 
Archer offered two weeks ago. A better ex- 
planation is the charged atmosphere that 
followed recent Senate hearings at which 
IRS victims told their horror stories. “At a 
certain point,” says a senior Administration 
official, “the avalanche is going to happen, 
and you have a choice: stand in the hut and 
get crushed or get outside in the most ele- 
gant manner possible.” 

For the individual taxpayer, Kerrey- 
Portman is a mixed bag. One of its more 
controversial parts would shift the burden 
of proof in civil tax court cases from the cit- 
izen to the rs. But of the 120 million indi- 
vidual and corporate returns filed each 
year, no more than 30,000 end up in tax 
court. Because settlements are reached in 
most of those cases, just 1,500 go to trial. At 
the earlier stages of a dispute, including 
the audits faced annually by 2 million filers, 
citizens would still be required to produce 
records to refute 1RS claims. And the 
change would apply only to individual tax- 
payers, not companies. All the same, critics 
are worried that in a system based on vol- 
untary compliance, just the prospect of less 
aggressive enforcement will tempt more 


| people to fudge. And if taxpayers were not 


required to produce their records in court, 
the irs might resort to more intrusive 


THE KERREY-PORTMAN BILL 


Forms an 11-member oversight 
board with eight from private sector 


Shifts burden of proof to 
the agency in disputes that reach 
trial in tax court 


Protects taxpayers from liability 
accrued by a former spouse 

Makes it easier to sue the IRS for 
wrongful pursuit of unpaid taxes 
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methods of fact gathering—for instance, 
squeezing information from brokers, 
clients and ex-spouses. Digging through 
your own checkbook ledgers would be a 
pleasure by comparison. 

As for the oversight board, its real pow- 
ers, and its potential for conflict of interest, 
won't be clear until it’s up and running. As 
one more way to position himself on the side 
of reform last week, Clinton chose a new 
commissioner, reaching outside the cus- 
tomary field of tax lawyers and accountants 
for Charles O. Rossotti, 56, chairman of 
American Management Systems, a comput- 
er-consulting company. His experience will 
come in handy heading a mismanaged 
agency with an antique computer system. 

Even with the White House signed 
on, Kerrey-Portman could run into trou- 
ble again in the Senate. House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich is already unhappy that 
Archer compromised enough to bring 
Clinton in on the deal. In the Senate, 
where the bill will be taken up early next 
year, Finance Committee chairman 
William Roth might not be in any hurry to 
make the deal final if that drags the issue 
deeper into the 98 campaign season. And 
all this is just a skirmish in a larger battle 
plan by some conservatives to sweep away 
the graduated income tax altogether. 
Even as he introduced the Kerrey- 
Portman bill, Archer, who supports a na- 
tional sales tax, said it was just a holding 
measure “until the great day comes when 
we can abolish the income tax complete- 
ly.” A White House flip-flop on that one 
would be something to see. —Reported by 
James Carney and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 


























The Secret G.0.P Campaign ot oes eet fae 


New evidence suggests that in 96, Republicans worked 
hand in hand with groups purporting to be independent 


By VIVECA NOVAK and 
MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WASHINGTON 


WO WEEKS BEFORE THE 1996 ELEC- 

tion, Democrat Bill Yellowtail was in 

a neck-and-neck race for Montana’s 

only House seat when a TV ad 
swooped out of the Big Sky. “Who is Bill 
Yellowtail?” it opened. “He preaches fami- 
ly values, but he took a swing at his wife.” 
Yellowtail lost. A year later he’s still trying to 
figure out who really took a swing at him. 
The ad’s sponsor was a nonprofit group 
with a do-gooder name, Citizens for Re- 
form. But the deeper mystery was how the 
organization knew to air a domestic inci 
dent more than 20 years old. Republican 
documents obtained by TiME help piece 
together this puzzle. What they point to is 
the possibility that G.o.P. candidates and 
groups that purport to be independent may 
have broken election law by coordinating 
their strategy. 

Citizens for Reform was really a shell 
for Triad Management Services, a firm 
based in Washington that matches conser- 
vative donors with candidates and causes. 
In late September, a Triad agent huddled 
with the campaign of Yellowtail’s oppo- 
nent, Rick Hill, and figured out how to 
help. According to a Triad memo, Hill 
needed a “3rd party to expose Yellowtail 


COLLUSION PARTY? Dole with G.O.P. chief Haley Barbour at a rally in Washington in 1996 





Citizens for Reform 
launched its ad a couple of weeks later, 
sparing Hill the indignity of playing the 
mudslinger. It was a turning point in the 
race, and it appears to be a prime example 
of the new dirty word in the financing of 
elections: coordination 

The term is shorthand for a kind of col- 
laboration forbidden under the law: a party 
and its candidates are not allowed to direct 
outside groups to take action on their behalf 
and that includes making ads. In addition, 
any ads paid for by these groups cannot ex 
plicitly advocate the election or defeat of a 
candidate, even if they praise or trash the 
candidate in other ways. As 
long as organizations obey 
these technicalities, they 
don’t have to disclose their 
activities publicly and can 
spend an unlimited amount 
of money on campaigns. 

The c.o.p. has long 
charged that the Democ- 
rats and the AFL-clo must 
have coordinated their ef- 
forts in 1996 as the union 
shaped its $35 million 
campaign attacking indi- 
vidual Republican candi- 
dates. But the G.o.p. has 
never had much proof. In- 


on “wife-beating.” 


Norquist spent millions 
to help the G.O.P. 





stead, new material in the hands 

Fred Thompson's 
investigating committee raises 

- questions about whether groups 

* friendly to his party knew where 

< to target their ads and what mes- 
sage to use. 

In the last weeks of the "96 
race, Americans for Tax Reform, 
a nonprofit group headed by 
Grover Norquist, paid for a cam- 
paign burnishing the Republican 
image on the Medicare issue as 
well as an ad attacking New 
Jersey Democratic Senator Bob 
Torricelli. About the same time, 
Norquist’s group received $4.6 mil- 
lion from the G.o.P. Norquist and 
party officials have denied coor- 
dinating their efforts. But bank 
records reviewed by TIME show 
that four days after a $2 million 
G.O.P. infusion, Americans for 
Tax Reform paid $280,000 to 
buy time for the anti-Torricelli 
ad, an expense the group could 

otherwise. An addi- 


2 of Senator 


cover 


phone banks and direct mail less 
than two hours after the same 
amount came in from the R.N.« 

Other turned 
over to the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee by Bob Dole’s presi- 
dential campaign further erode Norquist’s 
independence. R.N.C. 
deputy finance director and close Dole ad- 
viser Jo-Anne Coe directed a $100,000 
contribution to Norquist’s group from ba- 
nana baron Carl Lindner two weeks be 
fore the election. “Keep up the good 
work,” she wrote Norquist. Norquist did 
not return a telephone call seeking com- 
ment. An R.N.C. spokesman said the party 
never dictated the use of money given to 
Norquist’s group; Dole, meanwhile, has 
volunteered to answer questions from 
Thompson's committee this week. 

Of all the groups in the 
G.O.P 
one of the most effective at 
helping the party’s cause be- 
hind the scenes. Citizens for 
Reform and another Triad 
shell group ran ads affecting 
more than two dozen con- 
gressional campaigns after a 
Triad consultant surveyed 
each one to determine how 
best to make a difference. 
Triad attorney Mark Braden 
denies there was collabora- 
tion, but if there was in the 
Hill-Yellowtail contest, it did 
make all the difference. 


documents 


protestations of 


universe, Triad was 
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Now you can print photo-quality images, on any paper. The HP DeskJet 722C uses special printing technology 
called PhotoREt II. Sharp detail and natural colors make for surprisingly lifelike realism. No matter what paper you use. Just 
$349, Visit www.hp.com/go/DJ722mouse or a store near you. And see what extraordinary things you can do with ordinary paper. 


“Estimated US. retail price. 








Everything you expect in a luxury car. 





Well, not everything. It's just $18,995: 
The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus. 


There are cars that are built to appeal to your passionate side—and to your practical side. The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus 
For the passionate side: = fully independent suspension * multi-valve V6 engine = speed-sensitive steering ® air condi- 
tioning with rear-seat vents = premium six-speaker sound system * power windows, mirrors and door locks * cab- 


forward design with room for you and four friends = and, at no extra charge, a new, luxurious, glove-soft leather-trimmed 





interior * and eight-way power driver's seat. Now for the practical 
side. The new 1998 Chrysler Cirrus LXi,with all this, is just $18,995" 


Now that’s unexpected. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER for details 














THE CAST: 
Marrogi and 
Parry, right, 
say they were ; ™ . 
cheated; - =N 
Gerber, above, 

with wife Minda 
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DEAD WRONG? 


The IRS swoops down on a prestigious university to examine an allegedly 
colossal fraud scheme and a mysterious accident involving a top pathologist 





By WILLIAM DOWELL NEW ORLEANS 


EATH AND TAXES, AS THE SAYING 
goes, are life’s certainties. But, so 
far, their conjunction has only 
produced mystery as the 1rs in- 
vestigates the department of 
pathology at Tulane University’s 
medical school. It is a mystery involving 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, the 
byzantine politics of academia, the plight of 
indigent patients and possibly the exis- 
tence of an undead corpse or two. 
One of the bodies in question belongs to 
the recently deceased Dr. Michael Gerber, 
chairman of the pathology department at 
the Louisiana institution. The doctor was 
alive and nervous in September as agents 
from the 1Rs’s criminal-investigation divi- 
sion began questioning members of his de- 





partment about its finances. Gerber’s asso- 
ciates recall his behaving erratically and 
constantly phoning for legal advice. Then on 
Oct. 12, in Tennessee, his daughter Elisa, 21, 
walked away from the wreck of a car she had 
driven into two trees. She said she had been 
tired. Apparently she had fallen asleep at 
the wheel. There were two bodies in the car, 
her mother Minda and her father Michael, 
whose face, says a mortician who helped 
prepare the body for cremation 48 hours 
later, was damaged beyond recognition. 
Dr. Aizenhawar Marrogi, a former col- 
league of Gerber’s, does not quite believe he 
is dead. An Iraqi immigrant named after 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Marrogi was once a 
star of Gerber’s department, bringing in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in research 
grants and computerizing the department's 
billing system. But Marrogi and Gerber 
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were soon quarreling over the billing sys- 
tem, with Gerber setting up his own balance 
sheet and issuing accounting statements 
that Marrogi and other physicians disputed 

The dubious statements included payments 
for services at Charity Hospital, a public 
facility where Tulane doctors work with in- 
digent patients. Marrogi believes Gerber 
maneuvered him out of tenure and then en 

gineered his dismissal from Tulane. He also 
believes Gerber funneled money into his 
own accounts. Upon hearing of Gerber’s 
death, Marrogi’s lawyers hired a private de- 
tective to look into the accident. His report 
is in the hands of the trs. 

While Tulane dismisses Marrogi’s suspi- 
cions as far-fetched, documents examined 
by TIME as well as interviews with witnesses 
who have testified to the irs illustrate finan- 
cial machinations that appear to have Gerber 
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at their center and, at the very least, paint a 
portrait of a prestigious university shoddily 
run. Indeed, the school’s officials and its legal 
counsel openly contradict one another. The 
vice chancellor for finance, Ray Newman, 
contends that doctors are due compensation 
for work at Charity Hospital (which produces 
revenues for the university of $20 million to 
$30 million in payments), even as general 
counsel John Beal says the physicians merit 
no payment: “They provide the service as 
part of our community-service obligation.” 
Still, Tulane officials dismiss Marrogi’s com- 
plaints (as well as his lawsuit for unspecified 
damages) as having no basis in fact. 

Charity Hospital is at the center of the 
financial dispute. Last week Dr. Samuel 
Parry, a plastic surgeon who had taught as a 
full professor at Tulane for 12 years, brought 
a class action charging that the university 
has systematically withheld 
fees earned by Tulane faculty 
members at Charity 
Hospital.  Marrogi’s 
suspicions about Ger- 
ber began over Charity 
billings—and compen- 
sation. “I started look- 
ing at what he was giv- 
ing us, and I knew it 
was impossible,” says 
Marrogi. One depart- 
ment memo claimed 
Marrogi had billed 
$9,000 to Charity over a 
year. But Marrogi had 
filed 1,100 lab reports that 
would have been billed at 
roughly $150,000. Going 
outside Tulane’s billing 
system, Marrogi asked the 
state office responsible for Charity’s records | 
for an account of how much he had charged. | 
The office reported that he had collected 
more than $50,000 for the same period. Ger- 
ber claimed the entire department had been 
paid a mere $12,000. The state’s records in- 
dicated that the pathology department had 
actually received more than $240,000. 

Gerber’s scheme, a former insider at the | 
department tells Time, “was to short-circuit 
the money before it reached the university” 
and thus have his department directly re- 
ceive payments. To bypass the university's 
accounting service, Gerber had one of his 
secretaries rent an outside post-office box | 
under the name “Tulane Pathology Group.” | 
Bonnie Jones Jackson, who was in charge of 
billing for the department, said she was sent 
twice a week to pick up checks from the 
mail drop. At first she did what she was told 
without asking questions. But gradually it 
began to occur to her that something was 
wrong. “We were our own little business,” 
says Jackson. “We used to joke that all you 





had to do with a federal tax ID number was 
to think up a name, and then you could col- 
lect as much money as you wanted.” 
Jackson also recalls seeing one of the people 
who worked in Gerber’s office randomly 
downsizing pay slips for Marrogi. “I actual- 
ly saw her change the codes on the billing,” 
says Jackson. “She said he was money hun- 
gry and didn’t need that much.” 

The question Marrogi and other doctors 
began to ask themselves was what was hap- 
pening to the money. They focused on Ger- 
ber’s life-style. Earning $325,000 a year, 
Gerber had a $7,000 monthly mortgage on 
a $1.2 million home in an exclusive New Or- 
leans neighborhood. A signed sketch by Pi- 
casso was placed eye-catchingly near the 
front door. He had two, possibly three, Mer- 
cedes-Benz, a $300,000 condo in Colorado 
and a $345,000 house in Florida. He also had 





A star of Tulane’s 


pathology 


department, Marrogi 
computerized the 
division's finances, 
only to see his boss, 


Gerber, set up a 
rival balance sheet 


HAPPIER TIMES: The 
Gerbers, left, and the 
Marrogis—before 
accounting got involved 


more than $3 million in an investment fund 
and several hundred thousand dollars in a 
trust fund for his daughter. Department in- 
siders say Gerber had a mistress with whom 
he frequently traveled to exotic places. 
Around the office, Gerber was known 
for charging an average of $1,200 a month 


| for lunches and an additional $2,000 to 


$3,000 for dinners. “The irony,” says a wit- 
ness, “is that he never ate lunch. He used 
to prefer tofu sandwiches.” A witness told 
the rs that when Gerber traveled to Dubai 
on a recent trip, he charged the university 
the full cost of the trip, despite the fact that 
his hosts picked up the tab. 

Witnesses say they informed 1Rs inves- 
tigators that Gerber had begun storing cash 
in dormant bank accounts that were unlike- 
ly to be examined during a routine audit. 
Money transfers out of the university sys- 
tem were masked by fictional purchases of 
equipment. One piece of machinery was 
billed at $500,000, despite the fact that the 
top of the line in its category costs $60,000. 
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The person for whom the equipment was 
ordered never received it. The department 
regularly processed reimbursements for 
conferences that never existed. The depart- 
ment was able to get away with the irregu- 
larities because no one in the administration 
seemed to be tracking what was happening. 
“As long as you have the money in the ac- 
count,” says an insider, “no one checks on 
what you are using it for. You hand in a re- 
ceipt, and no questions are asked.” 

Then one inaccurate patient’s bill was 
reported to an inside billing agency, caus- 
ing a ruckus in the school’s official ac- 
counting system. The dean of the medical 
school, James Corrigan, eventually insisted 
he had given Gerber permission all along to 
do his own billing. But the alarms had 
alerted the rs, and it soon swooped in. 


BUT IS MICHAEL GERBER DEAD? 
It may be impossible to know 
since the body was cremated 
before anyone outside the fam- 
ily could identify it. At least two 
private investigators as well as 
the rs are looking into the ac- 
cident. His daughter, who 
could not be reached for com- 
ment, identified the bodies as 
those of her parents. Neverthe- 
less, Marrogi and his lawyers, 
Peter Butler and Christopher 
Beary, say they have tantaliz- 
ing clues that Gerber could 
still be alive. When their pri- 
vate detective, Ted Hembree, 
showed mortician Fred Ado- 
mat a color photograph of Ger- 
ber, Adomat responded that 
the male in the picture “was 
not the male victim that he had observed and 
attempted to work on.” Adomat said the male 
victim was much darker, but he added that 
the face had been badly damaged. Hembree 
also interviewed Bill Taylor, an employee at 
the crematorium where the bodies were cre- 
mated. He said he had seen the entire body 
of the female victim and described her as a 
young woman of Asian descent, in her 30s 
and about the same height as the male victim. 
Gerber’s wife is from the Philippines but is 
58 years old and about a half-foot shorter 
than Gerber. Taylor also noted that the man’s 
skin was very dark and that he had dark hair 
on his chest and head. Gerber is gray-haired. 
Helen Taylor, director of the crematorium, 
said she was unable to identify either corpse 
from the photographs, but she added that 
she found a hip socket and joint-replacement 
apparatus when she raked the bones out af- 
ter the cremation. Neither Michael Gerber 
nor his wife was known to have had hip- 
replacement surgery. Forget about death. 
The only sure thing in life is taxes. ® 
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A Heart and a Kidney 


The suitor allegedly offered love and money. But 
was he really just looking for an organ donor? 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 
HARVARD-SCHOOLED ENTREPRENEUR 
of impressive means was not the 
sort of beau Dorothy Zauhar thought 
herself fated to find. The daughter 

of impoverished heavy-drinking parents, 

Zauhar, 59, recalls sleeping nights in a 

car in a junkyard. She was removed (along 

with her four brothers and sisters) from 
her parents’ custody 
when she was five. Za- 
uhar spent the next 
five years in a Duluth, 

Minn., orphanage un- 

til a loving foster fami- 

ly was found for her. 

At 20 she married a TV 

repairman. They were 

divorced in 1982 after 
the couple had had 
three children. 

Then, at an age 
when even the world’s 
most fortunate women 
find new love elusive, 
Zauhar met a man 
who seemed to be 
life’s recompense for 
all her hardships. In 
the spring of 1994, 
Zauhar was introduced 
to Richard McNutt, a 
Duluth millionaire and 
founder of the local 
Inter City Oil Co. Says 
Zauhar’s old friend Lil- 
lian Stocke, who had 
been the matchmaker: 
“They were both very 
vivacious and seemed 
to have the same types of interests.” 

Zauhar, who was supplementing her 
nursing income with a job as a real estate 
agent at the time, loved her new suitor de- 
spite the fact that he had been married 
three times and had a reputation as a wom- 
anizer. “I heard there were problems with 
his other wives,” she reflects, “but he told 
me I was special. He radiates an air of 
niceness. When my mom met him, she 
said he looked like Robert Redford.” She 
adds, “He’s a man with a temper who 
has punched holes in walls and swept the 
top of an attorney's desk clean with one 
swipe of his arm. My friends thought it was 
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an unhealthy situation, but I thought I was 
going to live happily ever after.” 

Alas, that was not to be. Not only did 
the couple split, but their parting has also 
culminated in a bizarre lawsuit filed 
against McNutt earlier this month by Zau- 
har and her brother John Dahl. The two are 
demanding more than $150,000 from the 
businessman, claiming that he accepted a 
lifesaving kidney from Dahl in exchange | 





Dorothy Zauhar and Richard McNutt during a ski trip to 
Lake Tahoe last winter, left. The $21,500 diamond 
engagement ring he gave her, top right; Zauhar’s brother John Dahli, lower 
right, who gave McNutt his kidney, hoping that would bind the man to his sister 





for a promise he did not keep: to love and 
care for Dorothy Zauhar always. 

A few months into the couple’s 
courtship, McNutt, who suffered from a 
congenital kidney disorder, had begun 
dialysis treatment and learned that he 
would eventually need a kidney transplant. 
Zauhar was eager to donate one of her kid- 
neys, but doctors determined she was not a 
medical match. By December 1994, after 
McNutt had presented Zauhar with a 3- 
carat, $21,500 engagement ring, Dahl 
stepped forward as a willing and suitable 
donor with a gentleman’s understanding, 
Dahl says, that McNutt would buy him a 
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life-insurance policy, give him money to 
compensate for the pay he’d lose while re- 
covering from surgery and—most impor- 
tant and perhaps most unrealistically of 
all—promise that he would never disap- 
point Dahl's sister. “I made it abundantly 
clear,” says Dahl, “that the donation was 
for Dorothy’s happiness.” 

The couple’s romance had been mov- 
ing rapidly—with McNutt purchasing a 
$500,000 home for the couple in October 
1994. The wedding date was scheduled for 
September 1995, but McNutt postponed 
it. A second date was scheduled for July 
1996, right after his operation, but McNutt 
canceled that plan too. Dahl says the insur- 
ance policy and cash never surfaced either. 
Last March, Zauhar says, she confirmed 
what she had suspected for months: that 
McNutt was seeing an- 
other woman, a dialy- 
sis nurse named Patti 
Sue Bennett. Zauhar 
left McNutt soon after. 
He in turn made Ben- 
nett his fourth wife in 
June. 

Although McNutt 
has refused to discuss 
the lawsuit publicly, his 
attorneys filed a motion 
to dismiss the suit last 
week and denied all 
allegations made in 
the complaint, pointing 
out that a team of doc- 
tors and psychologists 
would have refused 
the donated organ if 
Dahl had been unable 
to convince them that 
his motivation was any- 
thing but humanitari- 
an. It is illegal in nearly 
every state to enter into 
a contract for organ 
donations. 

And it is precisely 
because of these laws 
that Dahl is unlikely to 
win the reparations he is seeking for broken 


| promises. “Even if McNutt did say what he 


is alleged to have said in the lawsuit,” ex- 


| plains Stephen Munzer, a law professor at 


University of California, Los Angeles, “I 
doubt the court would regard this as an en- 
forceable promise.” McNutt may wind up 
vindicated, but his reputation in Duluth is 
shredded. Sentiment in this small industri- 
al city lies with the woman scorned. Says a 
local resident and friend of Zauhar’s: 
“Dorothy would have cut off her right arm 
for him.” Alas, he may have wanted only a 
kidney. —Reported by Kevin Fedarko/Duluth 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 





The Merrill Lynch Planning Difference 


‘Walter is Zl years old and has a net worth 
of $1.68 million. 


So why is Merrill Lynch 


recommending 
he start an IRA? 


T’S NOT FOR HIM. 
After speaking with 
Merrill Lynch, Walter decided 
to give $2,000 each year to each 
of his children and grandchildren. 
They can use his gift to start or 
contribute to Roth IRAs, provided 
they have earned income. This allows ~ 
Walter to help his loved ones get an early But it may not be the right move for 
start on their retirement savings. everyone. Let one of the 13,000 Financial 
By beginning to save at 18, for instance, Consultants at Merrill Lynch help you decide 
someone stands to retire with more than double __ the best plan for you today. It could make 
the savings they would accrue by starting at a tremendous difference to you and yours 
28. That's one reason parents of all ages may tomorrow. 
want to help their chiles open Roth IRAs. The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


Call 1-800-M ERRILL, ext. 277 1 or 


www.plan.ml.com/zine/tax/ 
for your free Strategic Guide to the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997. 
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This scenario assumes that a person contributes $2,000 every January 2 for 45 years instead of 35 years and achieves 
an 8% rate of return, ©1997 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. 
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The headaches. The heartburn. The halteaten 
lunches. Running a network isn’t easy, Especially 
when you're the one doing the running. Al Compaa, 
we think it’s time that changed. 
Introducing the new Compaq Deskpro line. The 
Deskpro 2000, 4000 and 6000, all with improved 
Intelligent Manageability, offer you what you want 
most: control 
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asset management, all from a single, convenient 
location. Control over problems before they happen, 
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time and support costs—keeping total cost of 


ownership low. And control over your time, SO you 





can focus on the future, instead of repairing the past 
The Deskpro 4000N, one of our network-ready 
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’ work environments. Because it has no removable 
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© COURTING 
DISASTER 


Clinton at last makes a stand against global warming—but his 
critics at home and abroad fear it may be too little, too late 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


HE WHOLE WORLD HAD BEEN WAITING IMPATIENTLY TO 
hear what Bill Clinton would say last Wednesday—be 
cause the whole world would be affected. The Presi 
dent had promised four months ago at the United Na 
tions that the U.S. would at last make a stand against 
global warming, the ominous trend that threatens the 
planet with climatic upheaval: melting glaciers, rising 
sea levels and more frequent and vicious storms. In 
December, 160 nations will meet in Kyoto, Japan, to forge a treaty 
to combat climate change, but until last week the U.S. refused to 
put its cards on the negotiating table. And without the forceful 
leadership of the U.S 
house” gases that are raising the earth’s temperature—any agree 
ment designed to beat the heat would be futile 

That’s why, when Clinton finally laid out his plan from a podium 
at the National Geographic Society in Washington, so many people 
recoiled in dismay. The proposal Clinton described as “far-reach- 


the most prolific producer of the “green 


ing” and “meaningful” would supposedly roll back U.S. emissions 
of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases to where they were 
in 1990, but would not do so until sometime between 1] and 16 years 
from now. Yet back in 1992 the U.S., along with most other coun- 
tries, had signed a treaty committing industrial nations to such a roll 
back by the year 2000—a point not lost on delegates attending a pre 
Kyoto planning conference last week in Bonn. “Disappointing and 
insufficient,” is how Cornelia Quennet-Thielen, head of the German 
delegation, characterized Clinton’s proposals. And the European 
Union issued a statement saying in part, “The U.S. proposal is for an 
even lower target than that proposed by Japan, which we already 
considered inadequate to tackle the problem of climate change 


UP IN SMOKE 
Coal-fired plants 
are among the 
biggest offenders 
in climate change 


The Europeans had previously come out for a stricter stan 
dard that would cut emissions by industrial nations to 15% less 
than 1990 levels by the year 2010. And in Bonn last week, the so 
called G77 group of 77 developing nations, along with China 
signed on to the European plan (which doesn’t require develop 
ing countries to make any cuts at all, even though their rapid in 
dustrialization and inefficient technology could eventually make 
them the world’s leading polluters) 

If any country needs to take stronger action, it’s the U.S. While 
Europe has managed to reduce its emissions, American smoke 
stacks and tailpipes are spewing greenhouse gases 8% faster than 
they were in 1990. A Department of Energy study released last 
week showed that emissions jumped 3.4% in 1996 alone. At the 
same time, evidence of global warming’s dangers has continued to 
mount. When politicians started talking seriously about the prob 
lem in the late 1980s, the relationship between the proliferation of 
carbon dioxide and a warming world was largely theoretical. Sci 
entists knew that CO, and other gases trap the sun’s energy; in fact 
without any COg at all in the atmosphere, the planet would be 
frozen solid. The notion that extra, human-generated CO, might 
drive temperatures too far the other way was convincing. But if 
warming was on the way, it was too gradual to be detected 

rhat’s no longer true. While the globe has warmed just 1°F on 
average over the past 100 years, a little temperature rise goes a 
long way, and the trend is accelerating. The three hottest years in = 
the past century have come in the past decade, and 1995 was the 
sultriest on record. Spring arrives a week earlier in the northern 
hemisphere than it did a decade ago. Mountain glaciers are melt- 
ing all over the world, and the permanent sea ice surrounding 
Antarctica has receded dramatically. Unusually severe weather 
has been more frequent in the past few years, quite plausibly a 
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Like a seatbelt, 
this too saves 
lives. 


The men and women of General Motors are honored to accept 
Self Magazine’s Pink Ribbon Award for the fight against breast cancer. 


General Motors, with the Council of Fashion Designers of 
America and the WNBA, raised more than $1.2 million for 
breast cancer research and awareness. We are committed to 
helping make a difference in the lives of millions of women 
affected with this disease, and we thank Self Magazine for 
recognizing us with this award. After all, in the fight against 
breast cancer, you just can’t do it alone. 


[=] General Motors. 


People in Motion 


U.S. CARBON EMISSION 
PROJECTED TO 2015, 
IN BILLIONS OF METRIC TONS 
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WHAT CLINTON IS WILLING TO DO 


Acknowledging that the U.S. has no way to meet its original treaty 
obligation to cut greenhouse-gas emissions to 1990 levels by 2000, 
target between 2008 and 2012, 


the President proposes to hit thi 
which would require a 20% reduction in } 


consequence of both higher temperatures and the increased 
evaporation and precipitation they'd be likely to cause 

Flora and fauna are showing the impact of a hotter planet too 
Animals that thrive in warmer climates, like the Edith’s check- 
erspot butterfly in the American West, have begun to extend their 
range northward, while cold-loving creatures such as brook trout 
have vanished in some areas. Plants are pushing to higher lati 
tudes and higher altitudes. Tropical diseases, including malaria 
and dengue fever, have begun to move into regions that were 
once too cold for their insect carriers. 

The fact that the world is warming, in short, is unmistakable, 
and the argument made by some scientists that it’s just a natural 
phenomenon has been dashed by new evidence. The pattern of 
warming, according to the latest climate research, is just what 
you'd expect if human activity were responsible. Thus, these ef 
fects will almost certainly speed up as greenhouse gases continue 
to accumulate in the atmosphere. Many scientists have predicted 
that average temperatures will go up from 2°F to 9°F by the end 
of the next century. An increase at the higher end of that range 
could be disastrous for some countries. The seas could rise sever- 
al feet, inundating coastal areas and submerging low-lying coun- 
tries like the Maldives almost entirely. 

It was against this backdrop, with the Kyoto meeting fast ap- 
proaching, that the President decided he had to get behind 
mandatory restrictions of greenhouse emissions, not just volun- 
tary targets as set out in the 1992 treaty. Says White House 
spokesman Mike McCurry: “He wanted to have a negotiating po- 
sition that would at least get him a seat at the table.” Figuring out 
how to do it, though, has been one of Clinton’s toughest policy de- 
cisions, partly because there was such a deep split among his ad- 
visers. Environmental advocates clearly favored more drastic 
action, but economic aides warned that forcing companies to 
spend money on trimming emissions might slow the robust 
economy, which has been the best news of the Clinton presidency 


TIME 
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ojected pollution levels. 
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WHAT OTHERS PROPOSE 


EUROPEAN UNION Setting themselves up as 
leaders on this issue, the Europeans say 

developed nations should reduc 
gases to 15% below 1990 levels by the year 2010 


reenhouse 


ALLIANCE OF SMALL ISLAND STATES In 
danger of being inundated by 


ing sea levels, 
these nations say industrial countries should cut 
emissions to 20% below 1990 levels by 2005 


G77 STATES AND CHINA This diverse group of 
less advanced countries is willing to go along 
with the European plan, but only if developing 
countries are exempt from any restrictions that 


might slow their progress toward prosperity 


JAPAN As host of the all-important Kyoto 
conference in December, Japan wants to play a 
leadership role, but its proposal is relatively 
weak: developed nations should cut emissions to 
5% below 1990 levels between 2008 and 2012 





Clinton also knew that whatever proposal he made would not 
only have to pass muster in Kyoto but would also have to please a 
hostile Congress. The lawmakers have already made his life hard 
enough on this issue. Last summer the Senate passed a unanimous 
resolution demanding that any climate treaty oblige developing 
countries to cut their own emissions—a requirement reflected in 
last week’s proposal and, predictably, a provision that infuriated 
the less advanced nations. Said the Marshall Islands’ delegate Es- 
pen Ronneberg: “If the biggest emitter of pollutants doesn’t ac- 
cept its responsibility, how can we expect anybody else to?” 


NDEED, MANY DELEGATES TO THE BONN MEETING ARE OF- 
fended that the U.S. is making any demands at all, consid- 
ering how little it has done to fight the greenhouse effect. In 
fairness, while the European Union has taken the problem 
more seriously, some of its success was due to political acci- 
dent. The collapse of the Soviet bloc, for example, allowed 
Germany to shut the former East Germany’s most antiquat 
And in England, the declining power of coal 
miners’ unions enabled factories to switch to cheaper but less pol- 
luting fuels they'd long favored anyway 

In the U.S., by contrast, politics has worked against green- 
house-gas reductions. A Clinton proposal for a new energy levy 
the so-called stu tax—was scuttled by Congress in 1993. And the 
Republican takeover in 1994 made it essentially impossible for the 


ed factories 


President to impose any serious measures that could be seen as 
antibusiness, such as energy taxes, harsher emissions limits on fac 
tories or stricter auto-mileage standards. At the same time, the 
economy began to grow faster than anyone expected, boosting the 
release of greenhouse gases as factories churned out more goods. 
The Administration’s only recourse was to issue a set of vol- 
untary standards for energy efficiency. Surprisingly enough, they 
did some good. “We failed miserably to meet the goals of the 1992 
treaty,” Environmental Defense Fund scientist 


says senior 
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Rather than dictate exactly how U.S. 
companies would have to achieve 
lower emissions, the Administration 
wants to lure them into compliance 
with a series of carrots. First would 
come tax credits and other rewards, 
still unspecified, for cooperative 
businesses. The government would 
also use its purchasing clout to bolster 
markets for energy-saving products 
like solar cells, and invest in 
research that would foster 

new technologies like cars 


driven by clean-fuel 
cells. And eventually, 


Cleaner technologies 
include solar cells, 
left, and “hybrid” cars 


Clinton wants the world’s nations to 
join ina scheme in which companies 
would be able to buy and sell the right 
to release carbon dioxide. That would 
create a powerful financial incentive 
for them to cut back emissions. The 
goal: achieve the cleanest possible air 
at the lowest possible cost. 








that run on both gas 
and electricity 


Michael Oppenheimer, “but it’s also true that our emissions grew 
significantly less than they would have without the standards.” 

Navigating carefully through what amounted to a political 
minefield, Clinton finally settled on a program that would start as 
painlessly as possible, with a five-year, $5 billion program of tax 
credits for companies that invest in energy-saving technology 
and government spending on energy research. He pointed out 
that many fuel-saving technologies, such as compact fluorescent 
light bulbs, already exist, and other breakthroughs, like practical 
fuel cells that generate clean energy by combining hydrogen and 
oxygen, are being put to greater use all the time. The government 
has already begun to jump start the alternative-energy industry 
by purchasing products like solar cells in bulk 

In 2008, the Administration proposes, the world should em- 
bark on a program to use the power of the marketplace to reduce 
greenhouse emissions. Though the exact details are far from 
worked out, permits to produce certain levels of gas could be is 
sued to companies. Such permits could be sold, giving firms an 
incentive to cut emissions and then be able to profit from selling 
pollution rights. Moreover, the permits could be traded across 
national borders. If a company in Germany, for example, built an 
energy-efficient factory in China, it could avoid having to squeeze 
extra efficiency out of a factory back home. Such a scheme is in 
place within the U.S. to reduce sulfur-dioxide releases from pow- 
er plants, and it has slashed that type of pollution 30% 

With all the competing interests Clinton had to take into ac- 
count, his proposal is probably as politically astute is it could be 
“It buys off corporate opposition up front by throwing subsidies 
at companies to adopt ‘green’ energy practices,” observes Jerry 
Taylor, director of natural-resources studies at the Cato Institute, 
a Washington research organization. And while he would have 
preferred a stronger plan, the EDF’s Oppenheimer likes the fact 
that Clinton wants immediate tax credits for energy efficiency. 

Plenty of domestic opposition remains, however. Despite the 





President's self-congratulatory language, most environmentalists 
didn’t think the proposal was especially meaningful or far-reaching. 
‘A Band-Aid on a problem that requires a tourniquet,” Robert 
Musil, executive director of the Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility, called it. And many conservative politicians and business 
leaders ridiculed Clinton’s claims that his plan will cause no harm 
to the economy. It will, insists Republican Representative Bill 
Paxon of New York, “wind up costing the taxpayers billions of dol 
lars and millions of jobs.” 

Paxon and other conservatives may like the climate treaty 
that emerges from Kyoto even less. The U.S. has staked out an ex 
treme position, and it will undoubtedly have to compromise with 
those who advocate a much tougher stance against greenhouse 
gases. With that in mind, the Administration has held back a few 
of its cards. While the plan is silent on what would happen after 
2012, for instance, White House officials concede privately that 
they are willing to offer an additional 5% reduction. But that 
won't do much to allay other nations’ established hostility toward 
Clinton’s emissions-trading scheme and his insistence that de 
veloping countries agree to their own cutbacks. 

Still, the anti-U.S. sentiment in Bonn last week wasn’t uni 
versal. Declared Meg McDonald, Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment: “We think it’s better to do what's realistic ... than 
have unrealistic targets which are never reached.” And although 
Raul Estrada-Oyuela of Argentina, chairman of the Bonn session 
criticized the U.S. position as “very modest,” he was “impressed 
by the fact that Clinton chose to make the offer himself. That is 
encouraging.” Estrada-Oyuela warned other representatives 
against reacting impulsively and said the measures proposed by 
the U.S. would have to be analyzed carefully before action could 
be taken. Diplomatic words, certainly, but also an admission that 
without U.S. help, nothing can prevent the temperature from spi- 
raling upward unchecked Reported by Ursula Sautter/Bonn and 
Dick Thompson and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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I’M PRINTING OUT SOMETHING THAT 
WILL REALLY DAZZLE MY CLIENTS, 
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It’s more fun with a Lexmark. 


No matter what you print from your home office, you'll want to do it with 
a Lexmark. 

Our new Lexmark 7200 color printer, with Lexmark EX2 Technology’” 
meets even your toughest customers’ needs with laser-quality text and 
photo-realistic images, even on plain paper. So you produce eye-popping 
charts, spreadsheets and sales brochures, all printed faster than you 
could imagine. 

It makes sense. All we make is printers, so all we think about is how 
to make them more productive (and more fun to use). 
Call us at 1-800-539-6275, or visit us at www.lexmark.com and 
“Si _ find out how a Lexmark can 


ee help you make it big. LEXM ARK 


© 1957 Lennart international, Inc. AN rights reserved. Lexmnartt and Lecmark with damond desige are trademarts of Lexmark international, Inc, registered in the United States and/or otter countries. Leemark EX2 Technology os 2 trademark of Lexmark International inc 


If you think it’s hard getting to 


MARS 


try getting to plaque three millimeters 


BELOW THE 


GUMLINE. 








With all due respect to the Pathfinder program, exploring 
the farthest reaches of inner space can be almost as 
challenging. That is, unless you have the sonicare” sonic 
toothbrush. Not only does it remove plaque bacteria 
from the surface, its 31,000 brush strokes per minute 
also create sonic waves which go beyond the reach of the 


bristles:”’ Gently cleaning between teeth and even below 





the gumline. In fact, sonicare removes hidden plaque 





bacteria between teeth better than the 


So like the Mars Sojourner, we too like to seek out life 





forms in hard-to-reach places. Only we blow them away 
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sonicare 


In a recent study, sonicare removed 


over 7 times more dec 
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bacteria between teeth than Broun 


Reduces the risk of gum disease. Proven 
to help shrink periodontal pockets and 


reverse gingivitis 


Cleans so effectively, it gently removes over 





of coffee, tea and tobacco stains. 
The two-minute smartimer™ helps ensure 


the dentist-recommended brushing time 


We guarantee a better check-up. If you don't 
have one after 90 days, we'll gladly refund 


your money 


Ask your dentist or hygienist. Over 98% of 


those who've tried us, recommend us 





www.sonicare.com 


sonicare’ 
A better kind of clean’ 





This is our chance to impress you, with nothing short of luxury. From the moment you check in you'll experience 


it, in special services like priority baggage handling. In spacious cabins, with comfort-designed recliners that take 
full advantage of our superior leg room. In gourmet menu selections served on board, or at our Constellation Club 


buffet at JFK. On Trans World One’ you'll enjoy these luxuries in our 767s all the way across the Atlantic. 





All for a business-class fare. Or you can enjoy a modified version of this comfort to Lisbon and Barcelona. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or TWA® at 1-800-892-4141. Visit us 


online at wevw.twa.com WE WANT TO BE YOUR AIRLINE? 





How You 
Can Judge 
Jiang’s Visit 


China’s leader wants 
respect. Clinton wants 
some “deliverables” 

By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


HINA CAN’T GET NO RESPECT. THE 

world’s most populous country, the 

up-and-coming superpower, the 

economic behemoth—none of that 
cuts much ice in American minds preoccu- 
pied with Tiananmen Square, Tibet and 
Taiwan, not to mention the Communist 
Party. That’s precisely why China's Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin is so eager to come here. 
He may have consolidated power internal- 
ly, but he desperately wants to affirm his 
nation’s legitimacy abroad. So Jiang’s aim 
during his eight-day state visit, the first 
since China’s bloody suppression of the 
democracy movement in 1989, is nothing 
less than to change the minds of Americans 
about what is going on in China and why 
they should care about it. 

Bill Clinton sometimes has trouble 
getting respect too. He wants history to 
remember him as a great strategic 
thinker, so he needs to set U.S.-China re 
lations, the most perilous on the globe, on 
the right track for the next century. Up to 
now he hasn’t defined the terms of that 
connection very well, Republicans and 
many Democrats have formed a China- 
bashing alliance, and groups with a host of 
complaints about issues from human 
rights to trade browbeat the Administra- 
tion to treat China as a pariah. Like Jiang, 
Clinton has to persuade his countrymen 
that the People’s Republic is less commu- 
nist than they fear and more benign than 
they think if he is to pursue an effective 
policy of engagement. As Clinton said in 
a speech last week, “For good or ill,” Chi- 
na will shape our future. 

It’s a neat congruence of goals. Trouble 
is, what each side needs to claim a success 
is contrary to the other’s interests. As the 
visit proceeds, here’s what you should 
know about what's really happening. 








MUTUAL INTERESTS: Clinton and Jiang, together in 1996, 
hope this summit changes how Americans think about China 


ATMOSPHERICS. Far more than those old 
get-togethers with the Soviets, this is a sum- 
mit about perceptions, where the meeting 
itself is the message. The Chinese are al- 
ready packaging it as the second normal- 
ization of Sino-American relations. To con 
firm that, Jiang wants to be accorded status 
and respect, the treatment due the leader of 
a great nation, signifying not only the end of 
the opprobrium China has endured since 
Tiananmen Square but also its emergence 
as the 2Ist century’s other 
great power, So Jiang’s han- 
dlers have been acutely con- 
cerned to ensure that his trip 
conforms exactly to the rules 
laid down by the last state 
visit of Deng Xiaoping in 
1979, right down to the size 
of the state dinner. 

What Jiang’s ringmasters 
have missed is that Deng’s 
transforming moment was 
spontaneous, when he clapped 
a ten-gallon hat on his head in Texas and in- 
stantly conjured up the softer side of a 
regime the U.S. considered brutal, deceit 
ful and threatening. Americans tend to 
judge countries in very human terms, so 
Jiang is going to have to find his own way 
to charm them into friendlier attitudes. 

It’s easy for Clinton to lay on the red- 
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Jiang’s aim is 
nothing less than to 
change the minds 
of Americans about 
what is going on in 
China and why they 
should care about it 


carpet welcome, the 21- 
gun salute, the Oval Office 
pageantry in Washington. 
The problem is the rest of 
the country, where Jiang is 
sure to face protesters, 
hecklers and tough ques- 
tions from pesky reporters. 
At a Capitol Hill breakfast, 
half the Congressmen at- 
tending will be critics of 
China. Political demonstra- 
tors are going to dog his 
every step. China’s officials 
say Jiang is visiting such hal- 
lowed points as colonial 
Williamsburg, Revolution 
ary Boston and Philadel- 
phia’s Liberty Bell to show 
his “deep democratic im- 
pulse”; Clinton’s aides say 
these stopovers lend them- 
selves to friendly lectures on 
what China needs to do to 
measure up; critics de- 
nounce it all as crass ex- 
ploitation. How Jiang han- 
dles himself through these 
indignities will limn the im- 
age he leaves behind 


DELIVERABLES. To claim 
1is own success, Clinton 
needs what U.S. officials call deliverables: 
specific commitments from Beijing that 
will prove the strategy of engagement is 
paying off. While Washington wants re- 
sults on human rights, trade and nuclear 
nonproliferation, China wants concessions 
on Taiwan, permanent most-favored-nation 
status, and admission to the World Trade 
Organization. It’s going to be tough to sat- 
isfy either side. 

Human rights is the big-ticket item for 
Clinton, and the Administra- 
tion has repeatedly said the 
relationship cannot reach its 
“full potential” as long as 
abuses persist. A high-profile 
gesture from Jiang would 
help: the release of well 
known dissidents like Wei 
Jingsheng and Wang Dan, 
some sign of religious free- 
dom, a credible retreat on 
prison labor. But berating 
Beijing on human rights only 
injures its sense of sovereignty and chal- 
lenges the regime’s legitimacy. Jiang has giv- 
en little indication that he is willing to do any 
of those things for the summit’s sake, and 
China experts say he is especially loath to be 
seen on foreign soil giving in to U.S. pressure. 
Nor does he want to be upstaged in the press 
by any freed dissidents 
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Domestic politics makes it equally im- 
perative for Clinton to be seen standing up 
for moral positions, He will court political 
damage if he doesn’t speak forcefully on 
human rights; still, he can’t place the whole 
relationship in thrall to this issue. Rather 
than dwelling futilely on token releases, 
Clinton might shift the emphasis to an on- 
going “human-rights dialogue” to open up 
legal processes and prisoner visits. Realis- 
tically, says a top Clinton adviser, “with the 
Chinese, human rights aren’t a matter of 
negotiation. We have to be aggressive in 
pursuing them but recognize that they’re 
going to do what they’re going to do.” 

Next best would be an ironclad guar- 
antee that Beijing will stop selling nuclear- 
weapons technology to Iran and Pakistan. 
That would unlock the sale of peaceful 
nuclear technology, guidance systems 
and high-speed computers that China 
covets for economic development. But 
Beijing has a history of ignoring the spir- 
it, if not the letter, of its commitments, 
and Clinton has demanded unequivocal, 
airtight assurances before he does a deal. 
Officials seem hopeful, though, that this 
could be the summit’s chief tangible 
accomplishment. 

Other than that, Washington antici- 
pates something of a deliverables deficit. 
China should too. “What we're giving is a 
state visit,” says a senior official. “They're 
very, very gratified by that.” What the U.S. 
is getting, he adds, may not be much. 
Everything else is marginal no matter how 
much summiteers try to gussy it up. 
Beijing has already dispatched a big- 
spending purchasing mission to the U.S. in 
hopes of obscuring the $40-odd billion 
U.S. trade deficit that threatens to corrode 
the whole relationship. That won't offset 
Beijing’s weak efforts to open its markets or 
lure Congress into granting permanent 
most-favored-nation status. China can also 
forget about U.S. help in joining the World 
Trade Organization for now. Both nations 
are prisoners of their history and their do- 
mestic constituents on Taiwan, so neither 
will budge much on this. 

Summits by their nature raise expecta- 
tions of dramatic results and by that stan- 
dard, this one could fall short. But if the 
crux of the issue is “Should he be here?”, 
the lasting impact may simply be saying 
yes by regularizing top-level contact be- 
tween the next century’s dominant pow- 
ers. While both countries will continue to 
disagree on a host of particulars, the U.S. 
and China are now purposefully engaged in 
peacefully defining a complicated relation- 
ship—the what and the how of it, not the 
whether. —Reported by Dean Fischer and 
4.F.0. McAllister/Washington, Jaime A. FlorCruz 
and Mia Turner/Beijing 











Soros to the Rescue, Again 


The billionaire investor promises a $500 million 
gift to Russia, but will it make a real difference? 


HE BILLIONAIRES ARE COMING TO THE 

rescue, First, media mogul Ted Tur- 

ner announced last month that he 

would give the ailing United Nations 
a $1 billion shot in the arm over the next 10 
years. Then last week, American financier 
George Soros shocked Moscow and the 
West with a pledge to pump up to $500 mil- 
lion of his personal fortune into needy 
Russian health and education programs 
over the next three years. 

The huge donation left American dip- 
lomats elated and at the same time some- 
what embarrassed. Soros, a Hungarian-born 
philanthropist who has already poured 


FOREIGN AID: George Soros will outspend the U.S. 
government in civilian assistance to Russia 


| $260 million into Russia since 1994, will 





now be sending more foreign aid to the 
country than the U.S. government. “He has 
been doing what we should have done but 
did not have the capacity or imagination to 
do,” admitted a State Department official. 

Can Soros’ pot of gold make a differ- 
ence? His gift will target some of the most in- 
tractable problems Russia faces. Soros, who 
has amassed a $5 billion personal fortune 
trading currencies and given $1.5 billion to 
humanitarian projects worldwide, so far has 
only vague ideas about who gets the Russia 
money. One initiative—to “preserve what is 
good in Russian education” and “reform 
what was too authoritarian”—appears over- 
ly ambitious and may have little effect on 
the country’s vast school system. 

The Soros donations that will have the 











most impact are the ones that “focus on very 
small things, particularly areas that we don’t 
contribute to,” says an official with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. For 
example, Alp workers are delighted that So- 
ros wants to put more Western publica- 
tions in Russian libraries and hook up more 
schools and hospitals to the Internet, proj- 
ects that Russian officials have begged 
Washington to fund. He plans to set up 
desperately needed training programs for 
business managers, lawyers and local gov- 
ernment officials. And Soros has begun 
consulting with U.S. health officials on 
funding tuberculosis treatment in Russia's 
, provinces and decrepit prison system. 

In view of the size of the gift, 
Moscow seemed almost ungrateful. 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin and 
his top aides were silent after Soros’ 
» announcement. The Kremlin has 
” been leery of appearing to be too 
close to the 67-year-old financier, 
who has more than $2.5 billion 
worth of business investments in 
Russia. Soros’ currency speculation 
has come under fire in other parts of 
the world. Russian communists and 
nationalists have been irritated be- 
cause some of his charities promote 
free press and market reforms. 

At Soros’ Moscow press confer- 
ence last week, Russian reporters 
practically ignored the gift and in- 
stead interrogated him about his 
bankrolling of Unexim Bank. 
Vladimir Potanin, Unexim’s presi- 
dent, has been engaged in a fierce 
political and economic war with other 
Russian oligopolists, and he has scooped 
up parts of the Russian media to broadcast 
his political views. “I have not become a 
player in Russian politics by associating 
with Mr. Potanin,” Soros insisted. “I have 
become a player in the Russian market.” 

The Kremlin has also been reticent be- 
cause the donation draws attention to the 
fact that he is funding programs the govern- 
ment has neglected. Russian leaders are 
nervous because Soros “is an idealist” who 
also happens to have billions of dollars, says 
Alexander Yakovlev, who served in Mikhail 
Gorbachev's Politburo, “He knows what 
Russian society is like, and that is why he is 
trying to change it.” —By Douglas Waller/ 


MHONVES GAY 


| Washington. With reporting by Paul Quinn-Judge/ 


Moscow 
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| Justice's challenge to Microsoft's strong-arm browser tactics hin! 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


ANET RENO STOOD STEELY-EYED BE- 
fore the microphone, the Attorney 
General Like She Oughta Be, bring- 
ing bad guys to heel on behalf of the 
American populace. The bad guy in 
question last week was the software 
titan Microsoft Corp. The Justice 
Department's antitrust division, led by 
new chief Joel Klein, claims the software 
colossus violated the terms of a 1995 
agreement that bars the company from us- 
ing its operating-system dominance to 
strong-arm PC makers such as Compaq 
Computer Corp. and Micron Technology 





ware on their machines, thus squeezing 
out competitors. 
The strong-arming in question this 
time around is Microsoft’s charming prac- 
tice of requiring its hardware partners to 
plant its Web browser, Internet Explorer, 
| onto the desktop of every PC they make, or 
| lose the right to sell Windows 95 comput- 
| ers—which, since Windows.operating sys- 
| tems now run some 85% of PCs in the U.S., 
is roughly equivalent to going out of busi- 
| ness. Microsoft, Reno said, “is unlawfully 
taking advantage of its Windows monopoly 
to protect and extend that monopoly and 
undermine consumer choice.” In other 
words, it’s O.K. to be a monopolist only if 
you don’t act like one. Reno is asking the 
federal district court to order Gates to drop 
the Explorer demand or pay the startling 
fine of $1 million a day. 
The action makes for a potent political 
Rorschach test. Lefty Naderites see a por- 
tent of renewed federal antitrust activism. 
Right-wing anti-Clinton crazies divine a 
canny scheme to distract CNN from Reno’s 
| sluggish investigation of her boss’s social 
calendar. Uber-capitalist high-tech bucca- 
| neers see a gaggle of clueless D.C. bureau- 
crats who they nonetheless hope will stick 
Bill Gates’ severed head on a pike. And 
those lucky souls blessed with Microsoft 
s stock options see the Beltway’s latest ill-ad- 
zvised attempt to slay a goose that just wants 
<to keep on laying golden eggs. 
= The problem, of course—or at least 
éthe uncomfortable truth—is that 
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into installing additional Microsoft soft- | 


Bill | 4 fait accompli 


Gates clearly wants to own all the eggs, 
not to mention the henhouses, the car- 
tons, the supermarkets and the other 
geese. What’s more, there’s no immedi- 
ately apparent reason why he 
can’t. His Windows hege- 
mony gives Gates an of- 
ten insuperable lever 
that he has never been 
shy about using to 
elbow his way into 
the market for the 
countless applica- 
tions, from spread- 
sheets to encyclo- 
pedias, that live on 
today’s PCs. In tes- 
timony heard by 
Justice this fall and 
made public last 
week, one PC exec- 
utive after another 
described how Mi- 
crosoft’s absolutist li- 
censing agreements forced them 
to feature Explorer on their 
machines. 

Compaq’s tale of woe was 
particularly striking, if only 
because it demonstrates 
how even the world’s 
largest PC maker can find 
itself laid out like an errant 
child across Bill Gates’ knee. 
Stephen Decker, Compaq’s 
director of software procure- 
ment, told Justice lawyers 



















IN THIS CORNER ... 


m WE'RE LEGAL, MS. RENO: Microsoft 
says continual upgrading of its operating 
system with new applications like Internet 
Explorer drives entire industries by 
bringing ever better products to millions 
of consumers at ever lower prices 


m GATES’ STRATEGY: If Gates can 

merge Explorer into Windows 98 without 
drawing Reno's fire, Microsoft's role as 
gatekeeper to the Infobahn could become 
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nt at a larger showdown on the horizon 






















what happened in the spring of 1996, 
when Compaq told Microsoft it 
intended to replace Explorer on its 
Compaq Presario desktops with 
Explorer's primary __ rival, 
Netscape Navigator. Soon 
afterward Compaq _re- 
ceived a Microsoft let- 
ter terminating its 
Windows 95 licensing 
agreement, followed 
days later by a second 
letter offering to rein- 
state Compaq __ into 
Gates’ good graces if the 
Explorer icon were re- 
stored within 60 days. 
Which, of course, it 
was. The Justice Depart- 
ment, said Reno, “won't 
tolerate any coercion by 
dominant companies in 
any way that 
competition.” 
When it comes to 
Microsoft, however, Jus- 
tice generally does. 
Gates bailed on his pro- 


financial software gi- 
ant Intuit after Jus- 
tice objected, but for 
the most part the 
agency has spent 
recent years  at- 
tempting to slap Mi- 
crosoft down, only to 


.« IN THIS CORNER 


mw NOT SO FAST, BILL: Reno 
says Microsoft is violating 
an earlier agreement by 
demanding that PC makers 
include its Explorer browser on 
all their Windows 95 machines 


w THE EVIDENCE: Testimony from 
Compaq and other PC makers 


@ HER THREAT: A future antitrust suit 
against Microsoft's planned integration of 
Explorer and the upcoming Windows 98 
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distorts | 


posed acquisition of 


cut wimpy deals that left the company more 
deeply ensconced than ever. 

This time might be different, though the 
outcome of the present imbroglio matters 
primarily as a harbinger of the momentous 
battle looming on the horizon. The current, 
narrowly focused suit hinges on whether Ex- 
plorer is already an “integrated” portion of 
Windows—in which case Microsoft has the 
right to force PC makers to include it—or re- 
mains an independent product piggybacking 
on Windows, which would leave Microsoft in 
violation of the 95 deal. “They've treated it as 
a separate product,” says Netscape general 
counsel Roberta Katz. “They've advertised it 
separately; they've produced it separately; 
they've sold it separately.” 

But next year Gates plans to integrate 
Explorer into Windows 98, in keeping with 
his belief that navigating your PC should 
be no different from cruising the Web itself. 
“We don’t think we can make an operating 
system in the late 1990s,” says chief tech- 
nology officer Nathan Myhrvold, “that 
doesn’t integrate with the Net.” 

And there’s the rub. Web browsers be- 
gan as simple products that let users access 
Web pages, but they are swiftly evolving 
into full-service communications —pro- 
grams. Netscape, for instance, whose Com- 
municator browser retains a large market 
lead over Explorer, has steadily upgraded 
Communicator with new applications— 
E-mail, groupware, newsreaders—just as 
Microsoft does with Explorer. Browsers, 
Klein says, “could erode Microsoft's oper- 
ating-system monopoly, because browsers 
take computing beyond the desktop, 
where Microsoft rules, and into the world 
of the Internet, where no one is dominant.” 

At least not yet. But if the Net really is 
tomorrow’s indispensable info appliance, 
and if Microsoft manages to merge the soft- 
ware that takes us there into Windows, the 
results will be dramatic. Suppose that, say, 
five years from now 98% of the world’s com- 
puters run Windows 200] (the only holdouts 
being aging potheads still designing really 
cool fractal algorithms on Macs). And sup- 
pose Gates, hoping to become the world’s 
leading media titan, stops letting entertain- 
ment that Microsoft doesn’t control be ac- 
cessed by Windows machines. 

Unthinkably evil, you say? Well, he’s al- 
ready taken a tentative step in that direc- 
tion. Try to access Microsoft's popular online 
gaming site, the Zone, using Netscape’s 
browser or a Mac machine for a taste of the 
power Gates could eventually wield. “We're 
sorry,” reads the otherwise blank page. 
“The new Zone doesn't currently support 
Microsoft Windows 3.x; or Apple Macintosh 
or Unix” operating systems, or Microsoft 
Internet Explorer version 2.0 or Netscape 














Source: Zona Research 








Navigator browsers.” 
Resistance is futile. 

Stunts like this are 
why even many Silicon 
Valley libertarians se- 
cretly hope Justice 
reins in Gates before 
it’s too late. Klein con- 
firmed last week that 
his investigation of Mi- 
crosoft remains “ongo- 
ing and wide-ranging.” 
Microsoft's _ planned 
40 integration of Explorer 
into Windows 98 could 
trigger the most criti- 
cal antitrust _ battle 
since the feds broke up 
Ma Bell in *84. Gates 
understands that the 
browser is the soul of 
the new machine that 
will carry us all into the 
2Ist century, and he 
won't back down. “The point of antitrust 
law,” Myhrvold argues, “is to say, ‘Is there a 
situation that will harm consumers’ inter- 
ests?’ And we feel very strongly that, no, this 
doesn’t harm consumers.” The size and 
complexity of operating systems grow over 
time, he says, as powerful new features are 
added. “That was true long before Mi- 
crosoft was a corporation.” The company 
has made billions by steadily improving a 
product that has won millions of customers, 
contributing immeasurably to America’s 
economic boom in the process. Merging 
Explorer into Windows is just the next step 
in a natural evolution. 

At any rate, it’s unclear how effective 
industrial-era antitrust law can be in an 
age when any enterprising teen can, in 
theory, invent a new word processor on his 
laptop and kick Word’s butt. The Web is 
the ultimate free market, whose invisible 
hand works with irresistible force, even on 
what seem to be immovable objects. 

Popular opinion, for instance, once 
held that only Justice could topple IBM’s 
hardware hegemony, but the market 
proved a far better Big Blue buster than 
the feds. And two years ago, the irre- 
sistible force in online services was sup- 
posed to be the Microsoft Network, 
which, like this year’s Explorer, came 
bundled into every last Windows ma- 
chine. Instead, MSN floundered and AOL 
cleaned its clock. Microsoft may yet get its 
comeuppance (Java, anyone?), but digital 
history suggests it will come not from 
Washington but from some hitherto ob- 
scure geek who—just like young Bill, once 
upon a time—shatters the old mold with a 
better idea. —With reporting by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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The Trustbuster Who Roared 


HEN JOEL KLEIN CAME UP FOR APPROVAL AS CHIEF OF THE JUSTICE 
Department’s antitrust division last summer, even some Democratic 
Senators viewed him as a doormat for Big Business and tried to step on 
his appointment. All that changed last week when Klein audaciously 
hauled mighty Microsoft into court. Former critics now applaud him as a true 
trustbuster. The New York Times, which had called Klein’s appointment “dis- 
heartening” in July, finds him to be “sensible” and “right” to take on Microsoft. 

The scholarly but combative Klein, who stands 5 ft. 6 in. in his running 
shoes, appears to be an unlikely David to Microsoft's Goliath. He came under 
heavy fire last April for granting unconditional approval to Bell Atlantic's $23 
billion merger with NYNEx, a deal that created a giant with 39 million phone lines 
from Maine to Virginia. But Klein, a music buff whose eclectic tastes run from 
Ray Charles to Puccini, takes no predictable view on enforcement either. He 
simply picks his targets as he sees them. “I’m not an ideologue or a crusader,” 
he says. “Our principle is that any consumer should have a choice in what he 
chooses to buy. But that’s not the case when [computer makers must] automat- 
ically add Microsoft's Internet browser.” Nor does Klein feel overmatched on 
high-tech issues. “I’m online,” he says. “I know what a browser is.” 

That commonsense approach has guided the Bronx-born Klein through a 
distinguished, albeit low-keyed, career. A magna cum laude graduate of Har- 
vard law school, Klein clerked for former Supreme Court Justice Lewis Powell 
Jr. and went on to argue regularly before the high court as a private attorney. 
He says his biggest victory was a 1992 ruling that lets students who have been 
victims of sexual harassment collect 
damages from schools that get feder- 
al funding. 

A friend of Bill Clinton’s, Klein 
stepped into the void left by the 1993 
suicide of deputy White House coun- 
sel Vincent Foster and helped the 
First Family navigate Whitewater 
turmoil. He steered the Supreme 
Court nominations of Ruth Bader 
Ginzburg and Stephen Breyer 
through Congress before joining Jus- 
tice in 1995 as understudy to then 
antitrust chief Anne Bingaman. 

Since his arrival, Klein has quiet- 
ly put up impressive numbers. His 
team forced agribusiness giant 
Archer-Daniels-Midland to pay a 
record $100 million fine for rigging a 
feed-additive market earlier this Sale beled lathes teen 
year; three former ADM executives Internet cyberspace 
are under indictment. Klein is re- ** the new antitrust frontier 
portedly preparing a massive antitrust case against Visa and MasterCard, alleg- 
ing a duopoly over credit-card transactions. 

Klein began probing Microsoft’s browser-licensing practices partly in re- 
sponse to furious complaints from rival softwaremakers like Netscape. That Sil- 
icon Valley company, which is fighting to keep its 60% share of the browser mar- 
ket from being overrun by Microsoft, has so far handed over thousands of pages 
of documents. As Klein sees it, the ultimate goal in the case is to keep Bill Gates 
or anyone else from blocking innovation in the markets for software and per- 
sonal computers. “This is an enormously challenging time in terms of the ap- 
plication of antitrust law to a fast-moving industry,” Klein says. Few who know 
him well—and increasingly those who don’t—doubt that this Friend of Bill's 
from the Bronx is up to the task. —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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AT 360 DPI 
YOU SEE 
A DANCER. 


AT 720 DPI 
YOU SEE SHE’S DANCING 
SWAN LAKE. 


AT 1440 DPI 
YOU SEE SHE’S DANCING 
SWAN LAKE. UNDER WATER. 





YOU'VE GOT TO SEE IT IN COLOR. 
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In Prime Time 


FIRST HE LOST A BIDDING 
war for Paramount Commu- 
nications in 1994. Then his 
effort to take over CBS col- 
lapsed at the last minute. 
But last week Barry Diller, 
who masterminded the rise 
of the Fox Network for Ru- 
pert Murdoch’s News Corp. 
a decade ago, was no longer 
a mogul-without-portfolio. 
Diller, who heads up the 
unglamorous HSN, whose 
holdings include the Home 
Shopping Network and a 
stake in Ticket- 
master, struck a 
deal for nearly 
$4.1 billion with 
Seagram Co. that 
lays a foundation 
for his own enter- 
tainment empire. 
Diller, 55, will pay 
Seagram $1.2 bil- 
lion in cash plus 
HSN stock for 
Seagram’s USA and 
Sci-Fi cable chan- 
nels and most of its Univer- 
sal TV operations. Among 
them: the acclaimed cops- 
and-lawyers show Law and 
Order and schlock hit Xena: 
Warrior Princess. 

The new enterprise, 
called USA Networks, puts 
Diller back in prime time 
with a long-sought chance to 
compete with the major 
broadcast networks. And it 
brings Seagram new outlets 
for its TV programming 
through HSN’s 18 broadcast 
stations. It also enables Sea- 
gram CEO Edgar Bronfman 
Jr. to team up with pal 
Diller, one of TV’s shrewdest 
programmers. 
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CHANGING FORTUNES: Famed spas like this one in Las Vegas will join the Starwood empire 


ITT Finally Slams the Door on Hilton 


LOOKS LIKE CHECKOUT TIME 
for Hilton Corp.’s Stephen 
Bollenbach. After an enter- 
taining nine-month battle, 
replete with name calling, to 
buy ITT and its prized Sher- 
aton properties and Caesars 
hotels and casinos, Bollen- 
bach came up empty. But the 
escape from Hilton cost ITT 
its independence. Fearful 
that ITT shareholders would 
accept Hilton’s $70 a share 
offer in two weeks, ITT 
chairman Rand Araskog 
pulled a rabbit out of a hat by 
agreeing to sell ITT to Star- 


AT&T Folds Its 
Universal Card 


ON THE SAME DAY THAT 
AT&T replaced faltering 
CEO Robert Allen with for- 
mer Hughes Electronics boss 
C. Michael Armstrong, the 
phone giant put its staggering 
$14 billion Universal Card 
business on the block. AT&T 
terrorized the credit-card in- 
dustry and started a trend by 
introducing, with spectacular 
results, the no-fee-for-life 
Universal Card in 1990. But 
the lack of a fee made AT&T 
dependent on interest 
charges that many customers 
refused to rack up. Accord- 
ing to Robert McKinley, 


| 


| wood Lodging for $82 a 


share. That's 17% more than 
Hilton’s “final” offer. 
Starwood Lodging, a real 
estate investment trust (REIT) 
based in Phoenix, Ariz., was 
able to outbid Hilton because 
of a loophole in the tax laws 
that jacks up a REIT’s market 
value. If ITT stockholders ap- 
prove the deal, the new com- 
bination would become the 
largest lodging company in 
the world, with 650 hotels in 
70 countries and total annual 
revenues of more than $10 
billion. As for Araskog, 65, 


president of RAM Research, 
holders of as many as 60% of 
AT&T's 18 million Universal 
Cards are “convenience 
users” who pay off their bills 
each month. The industry 
average is 30% to 40%. 
AT&T's exit is more bad 
news for users of credit 
cards, Ford Motor and 
Citibank last summer killed a 
co-branded card that came 
with a 5% rebate on every 
purchase, and GE last year 


under the plan he will step 
down next year and get a seat 
on Starwood's board plus a 
consolation prize: a $55 mil- 
lion severance package that 
was designed as part of ITT’s 
“defense” against a takeover. 
So it’s over, right? Well ... 
there is an enticing story line 
that could have the wily 
Araskog pulling off one last 
masterly stroke. Once ITT 
shareholders formally reject 
Hilton’s bid next month, the 
ITT chairman could cancel 
the Starwood deal and con- 
tinue his 18-year reign over 
the company. No one ever 
played Monopoly like this. 






warned hold- 
ers of its GE Re- 
wards MasterCard to expect 
a $25 annual penalty unless 
they incurred some interest- 
bearing debt. Moves such as 
GE’s have been fast turning 
“no-fee” cards into “no free 
lunch” cards. “Issuers got 
really crazy with these free 
cards,” says David Berry, di- 
rector of research for bank 
analyst Keefe Bruyette & 
Woods. “Now they are going 
back to the drawing board to 
create new charges.” 


- By Bernard Baumohl, John Greenwald and Jeanne McDowell 
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Global climate change 


_@ ~~ \f this issue hasn’t captured your 
7S attention yet, it will shortly. That's 
Gi Ga because government represen- 
— ¥ tatives will meet in Kyoto, Japan, 

—-""_in early December to see if they 
can agree on a plan to control carbon dioxide 
(CO.) and other greenhouse gases that may be 
linked to global warming and climate change. 

Because our products—oil and gas— 
are at the center of the climate change debate, 
some say we are indifferent to growing con- 
cerns over the buildup of man-made green- 
house gas emissions. Not so. We share many 
of these concerns. But some key questions 
remain unanswered. 

Others say we're not doing anything to 
reduce emissions; we only care about finding 
more oil, making more money. Not true. We 
have already taken steps to cut emissions and 
we're ready to do more. Yes, we're looking for 
more hydrocarbons because energy demand 
is increasing and, for now, there's no real alter- 
native. And yes, the financial stakes are impor- 
tant. Just ask shareholders, employees and 
others who benefit. 

We want to play a constructive role in the 
policy debate on climate change. It's an issue 
that defies simplification and doesn’t lend itself 
to easy solutions. 

In the coming weeks, we'll wade into the 
debate, beginning with what we do and don’t 
know about greenhouse gases and climate 
change. Then we'll look at emission control 
strategies and examine their economic impact. 
We'll also describe what Mobil is doing and 
give you our point of view. 

Because we believe there is potential rea- 
son for concern, there are measures we can take 
that will give us time to get better data so gov- 
ernments don’t have to commit to policies that 
will damage economies. Many companies are 
taking such steps. Here is what Mobil is doing: 


Inside Mobil. Programs to reduce our 
own emissions include use of energy-saving 
technology at refineries, energy management 
audits, initiatives to reduce gas flaring offshore, 
elimination of methane leaks and participation 
in government-sponsored programs in the 
U.S. and elsewhere. In the last three years, 
we've cut our carbon emissions by more than 
one million tons; this pace will accelerate. 

Our products. Mobil synthetic lubricants 
increase engine efficiency, cutting carbon diox- 
ide emissions. Since 1990, use of these prod- 
ucts has reduced vehicular carbon emissions 
by one million tons. 

Research. Mobil is continuing to fund 
research to improve the science and econom- 
ics of climate change. 

Technology. Through business/university 
consortia, we’re supporting development of 
refining and hydrocarbon fuel technologies that 
promise higher efficiency and lower emissions. 

Reforestation. Working with leading en- 
vironmental groups, Mobil will underwrite inter- 
national projects to plant and protect trees 
which absorb significant amounts of COs. 
Initiatives like these, which are good for the 
environment, can be taken while the debate 
continues. : 

As the deadline in Kyoto approaches, 
there’s considerable pressure to reach an 
agreement. Frankly, the pressure seems mis- 
placed. Let's not rush to a solution before we 
fully understand the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. A measured approach—one that relies 
on actions by businesses, consumers and 
governments—gives us time to clear up the un- 
certainties surrounding climate change. 

Sustained actions, better science and 
improved technologies will point the way to 
realistic policies. We all share the same goal: 
protecting Earth's environment while raising 
living standards for all. 


To 
Mobil The energy 


http://www.mobil.com/climatechange 


to make a difference. 


©1997 Mobi Corporation 
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MICHAEL 
FOALE had already 
been ordered into 
the Soyuz lifeboat 
in preparation for 
abandoning ship. 
Before he could get 
there, he felt the 
sickening thud of 
something hitting 
Mir. One of space 
travel’s worst crises 
had begun 


| By JEFFREY KLUGER HOUSTON 
id 
= MICHAEL FOALE DIDN’T NOTICE LAST JUNE WHEN 


the bluebird began to chirp aboard the Mir space 
station. Ordinarily, anyone in the station’s core 
module could not have missed the sudden trilling. 
But at the moment, Foale was elsewhere. And he 
had other things on his mind besides a singing 
bird. 

The Mir bird was not a real bird, of course. It 
was a small plastic model that broke into song 
when its switch was thrown. Lately it had begun 
singing whenever it was jostled, and on this day 
it got jostled hard. Just moments before, the 
station’s commander, Vasili Tsibliyev, had at- 
tempted to bring an unmanned cargo ves- 
sel in for a remote-control docking. 

When the ship was just a few yards 
from the station, it suddenly flew 
wide of the docking port, side- 
swiped one of the station’s solar 
panels and slammed broadside 
into its Spektr science module. 


Photograph for TIME by Douglas Kirkland—Sygma 








j OUTER LIMITS: Foale in 

: Houston last week 

} recalling his Mir 
adventure 
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The collision punctured the Spektr’s hull, 
releasing its atmosphere, and sent the en- 
tire station into a slow roll. For several days 
the lives of the crew members—as well as 
the future of the Russian space program— 
were in grave doubt. 

The mishap last summer was the most 
troubling incident in a troubling year for 
the geriatric Mir. Already the Ll-year-old 
ship had experienced a breakdown in its 
oxygen system, a series of leaks in its cool- 
ing system and an onboard fire. In the 
months following the collision, there were 
power blackouts, repeated failures in the 
ship’s flickering computer and even 
an alarming irregularity in Tsibliy- 
ev’s heartbeat. 

But it was the cargo-vessel acci- 
dent that focused the world’s atten- 
tion on Mir—and on Foale. While 
Tsibliyev and his fellow Russian 
Alexander Lazutkin returned to 
Earth last August—having been re- 
lieved by two fresh cosmonauts— 
Foale did not get his ride home un- 
til a few weeks ago, when the shuttle 
Atlantis ferried up astronaut David 
Wolf to relieve him. 

For the past two weeks, Foale, 
40, has remained all but incommuni- 
cado, spending his time either with 
his family or at Nasa debriefings. Last 
Thursday, however, he sat down with 
TiME for an exclusive interview, his 
first since returning from his nearly 
five months aloft. With the help of 
Foale’s recollections, as well as those 
of his crewmates, it is now possible to 


iece together the events s d- . 
ing last June's accident and recon. WHICH WAY IS UP? The Mir transfer 
node, gateway to six modules, is the 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, EVENING Vasili MOSt confusing spot in the station 


struct humanity's most dangerous 
day in space in more than a decade. 


Tsibliyev had more on his mind 
than eating his dinner. The Mir workday 
was over, and except for a few things that 
had to be powered down or mopped up, 
the crew had the evening to themselves. 
This meant they could linger over a West- 
ern-style meal of stew or beef at a tiny table 
in the main module—a welcome relief 
from the traditional Russian fare of warm 
borsch and jellied perch. 

Tsibliyev seemed distracted, thinking 


STAR-CROSSED STATION 


Mir has had its share of glitches 


since it was launched in 1986, 
but the most serious problems 
began last February 








| less about what he was doing tonight than 
what he would be doing tomorrow. 


Sometime in the morning, probably just | 


before noon, the commander would lock 
his remote-control guidance system onto 
an unmanned Progress cargo ship hovering 
far away and bring it into the station for a 
docking. For a commander like Tsibliyev, 
steering a limber little ship like Progress 
toward a big whale of a target like Mir 
should not have been cause for worry, and 
ordinarily he would have been looking for- 
ward to the exercise. But tomorrow things 
would not be so ordinary. 





Recently, Moscow had ordered a 
change in the way things were done in 
space. Newly independent Ukraine was 
overcharging Russia for its automated- 
guidance equipment, so rather than let 
that system steer the robot spacecraft to 
the red zone—the point 100 yds. from the 
station where the commander takes over— 
ground control wanted the crew to maneu- 
ver the ship all the way in using only a 
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video camera mounted on Progress and a 
black-and-white television screen in the 
station’s core module to guide it. 

Several weeks earlier, before Foale re- 
placed astronaut Jerry Linenger aboard 
Mir, the TV camera had quit at the last 
minute in a practice run, and Tsibliyey— 
one of the space agency’s best pure pilots— 
had narrowly averted disaster. Now, with 
Foale onboard, the TV system once again 
operating and Progress stabilized several 
miles away, ground control ordered Tsi- 
bliyev to try the same exercise again. “This 
is a bad business, Sasha,” Tsibliyev said to 
, Lazutkin as he picked at his food. 

“It’s all right, Vasili,” Lazutkin 
said. “The engineers need this, and 
you can do it.” 

Tsibliyev nodded a slow no. “It’s 
bad,” he repeated. “It’s a dangerous 
thing to do.” Foale, the newcomer, 
thought it best to hold his tongue. 


JUNE 25, EARLY MORNING Before he 
was fully awake, Foale could hear the 
Russian romance music playing. De- 
spite the fog of sleep, he smiled. Tsi- 
bliyev, it was clear, was already up. 
Tsibliyev liked his romance tunes 
and played them whenever he could. 
But after the commander’s blue 
mood last night, Foale had not ex- 
pected to hear them this morning. 
Wriggling out of his sleeping bag in 
the Spektr science module and drift- 
ing into the main module, he saw that 
Tsibliyev looked positively jaunty. 
Instead of his usual rumpled jump- 
suit, the commander was wearing his 
stiffer, more formal dress jumpsuit. 
The fabric no doubt itched, but Tsi- 
bliyev was a pilot first, and today he 
had a piece of flying to do. He wasn’t 
about to underdress for the occasion. 
For Foale and Lazutkin too, the 
day would be a busy one. Bringing Progress 
in for a dead-reckoning docking would 
take the cooperation of all three crewmen. 
Tsibliyev would be at the helm in the core 
module, watching the monitor and operat- 
ing the joysticks as the vessel approached. 
Lazutkin would be behind him, peering 
out a nearby window to call out the space- 
craft’s coordinates. Foale would be dis- 
patched to the station’s most distant mod- 





forcing crew to rely on 
candles similar to the 
one that caused the fire 
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THEBIG 
CRASH 


Cosmonauts Tsibliyev and 
Lazutkin are in the core module 
trying to dock a Progress supply 
vessel by remote control when 
the craft overshoots its target, 
smashes into a solar panel and 
punches a hole in the Spektr 
science module. 


Astronaut Foale, who has been 
manning a laser beacon in the 
Kvant 1 module, rushes toward 
the Soyuz spacecraft to 
prepare for possible 
evacuation, but only makes 
it as far as the transfer 
node when he hears the 


thud of the collision. . 
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The crew seals off the leaking 
Spektr, in the process 
disconnecting cables that supply 
half the space station’s electrical 
power. At the end of the day, Mir 
and its crew are drifting helpless 
in space. 
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Cooling system leaks, 
sending temperatures soaring 
and causing breathing 
problems. Then the primary 
air purification system fails 
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HIT HARD In Russia, mission controllers have sweated 


out Mir’s misfortunes along with the orbiting crews 
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ule, the Kvant, where the unmanned ship 
would actually dock. Shining a laser range 
finder out the stern porthole, he would 
measure Progress’s distance and report it 
through a headset to Tsibliyev. If every- 
thing went well, Foale would be the first to 
feel the slight bump as the eight-ton, 23-ft 
ship barely kissed the far larger Mir 

As the crew prepared for the day 
Lazutkin floated into the main module and 
rigged the television monitor that had so 
famously failed weeks before. He worked 
the cables with the skill of a snake charmer 
hooking them up to the TV with an author 
itative snap. “You're not going to have a 
problem this time,” he reassured Tsibliyev 
“The picture is not going to disappear.’ 


JUNE 25, NOON Tsibliyev could always 
count on Lazutkin. When Sasha told you a 
piece of equipment was going to work, it 
usually did. Shortly before midday, the Mir 
crew gathered in the main module, and Tsi 
bliyev sent a command to the Progress ve- 
hicle, instructing it to open its electronic- 
eye camera and train its gaze on the station 
The camera responded, and moments later 
the TV monitor, as promised, flickered to 
life. Tsibliyey and Lazutkin seemed 
pleased; Foale was decidedly less so 

It wasn't just that the image was fuzzy 
which it was. And it wasn’t just that it 
sparkled with static, which it did. It was that 
the mammoth Mir station, the putative tar 
get in this orbital skeet shoot, was all but in- 
visible. The screen was filled with an image 
of a mottled Earth rolling below the station, 
while a tiny, pixilated smudge— Mir itself 
vanished and reappeared as it flew from the 
white clouds to the black oceans and back 
again. Tsibliyev, however, saw even this 
small target as a good target. With little hes 
itation, he engaged one joystick and brought 
the cargo ship’s thrusters to life. Somewhere 
above, the ship invisibly exhaled propellant 
and began descending toward the station 

As Foale watched the screen, Lazutkin 
watched the window and Tsibliyev worked 
his sticks, Mir grew steadily larger on the 
TV. Tsibliyev picked up a stopwatch and 
began to click off blocks of time. Measuring 
the solar panels of the station as they grew 
larger against a grid overlying the screen 
and making some quick calculations with 
the watch, he could estimate how fast the 
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spacecraft was closing. Judging by Tsibliy- 
ev’s apparent calm, Foale reckoned things 
were going well. 

Foale reckoned wrong. When Prog- 
ress was little more than 3,500 ft. away, 
Tsibliyev noticed the solar panels growing 
faster than they should. Saying nothing, he 
hit his joysticks hard, applying a propul- 
sive brake. Progress kept coming. He hit 
the sticks again. The ship sped on. “Mi- 
chael,” Tsibliyev said to Foale, “try getting 
a range mark.” 

Foale bounded back into the Kvant 
module, peered out the porthole and saw 
that the ship had not yet moved within the 
limited aperture of the little window. He 
swam back into the core module. “Noth- 
ing,” he said to Tsibliyev. “Sasha?” Tsibliy- 
ev said to Lazutkin. “Nothing,” Lazutkin 
echoed from his window. 

Nothing happening at the windows, 
however, did not mean nothing happening 
on the screen. Following Tsibliyev’s now 
worried gaze, both Lazutkin and Foale 


NOT SO DRY RUN If the damaged Mir is ever to be repaired, 
underwater rehearsals like this are what will make it possible 


could see that the station had all at once 
become huge, practically filling the screen 
at a distance of barely 150 ft. from Prog- 
ress. “Try to get another range!” Tsibliyev 
shouted to both crewmen. As Foale sped 
toward Kvant, Lazutkin looked out his win- 
dow and froze. There, at last, seemingly at 
arm’s length, was the fast-closing Progress. 
“There it is already!” he shouted. 

“It’s not supposed to be approaching 
like that!” Tsibliyev answered. 

“It’s coming in!” Lazutkin called. “Fast!” 

Tsibliyev took one more look at the 
screen and shouted to Foale, “Michael! Get 
in the spacecraft!” 

Aboard Mir, “Get in the spacecraft” 
meant get in the Soyuz lifeboat, and get in 
the Soyuz lifeboat meant big trouble. 
There had not been a day in the 1] years Mir 
had flown that a sleeping Soyuz hadn't 
been parked at its docking port, ready to 
carry the crew back to Earth in the event of 
an emergency. But in those 1] years, there 
hadn’t been a day when such an emer- 





= gency had actually arisen. Now it 
= looked as if it were going to, and it 
would be Michael Foale, the 
American guest, who would have 
to power up the ship and get it 
ready to fly 

Wordlessly, Foale reversed 
direction and raced toward the 
Soyuz. He was aware that at this 
very second, at least, there was no 
real reason to abandon ship. Yes 
Progress was closing in, but Tsi- 
bliyev was at the controls, and 
hadn't he dodged just such a bul- 
let only weeks ago? 

But when Foale entered the 
spherical transfer node that con 
nects the main module to Soyuz 
and the four other modules, he felt 
and heard a sudden, sickening 
thud. Somewhere on the outside 
of one of the station’s modules, 
Progress had hit fast and hard. An 
instant later, a deafening Klaxon 
went off, a signal that Mir’s elec 
tronic brain was also aware of the 
impact. 

Foale did what he always 
hoped he would do in this situa- 
tion: he forced himself to stand 
absolutely still. If the station’s 
wound was a mortal one, the atmosphere 
inside would gush out of the ship, and 
Foale’s ears would pop suddenly and 
painfully. If that happened, the pain would 
probably be one of the last things he would 
ever feel, as rapid depressurization would 
kill the crew almost insfantly. 

If the leak was slower, however, the 
popping would be slower too, more like the 
subtle discomfort one feels in an elevator or 
an airplane. To his relief, Foale could feel 
that the leak was indeed a slow one 

But when he turned to the portal that led 
to Soyuz in order to begin prepping the ship 
he was brought up short by the spaghetti of 
cables and ducts that confronted him. These 
are the umbilicals that carry power and air 
from Mir to Soyuz. To free up the spacecraft 
Foale would first have to remove them all 
and switch the ship over to internal power 

As Foale began wrestling with connec 
tions, Lazutkin appeared alongside him 
and started doing the same with the cables 
running into Spektr. But why? As far as 
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Vasili Tsibliyev 

The question “Kto vinovat?” (Who's to 
blame?) has long haunted Russia. 
Searching for scapegoats—be it at the 
behest of Bolsheviks, Stalinists or the 
Russian Space Agency—is a native tra- 
dition. But Vasili Tsibliyev, after sur- 
viving the premature judgment of 
Boris Yeltsin (who blamed Mir’s woes 
on “the human factor”), has hit the 
ground fighting. “They can convict 
me,” he says, “but what'll they do when 
the next crisis comes?” Though the 
new crew on Mir has been beset by 
their own troubles, Tsibliyey won't 
gloat. “If the crew weren't prepared, 
they'd be on the ground. No one gets a 
free ride into the cosmos.” 

Tsibliyev hasn’t yet seen any 
medals or pay raises. Since his return, 
he’s been to Germany twice, but a 
NaSA-sponsored U.S. trip was post- 
poned. “We've had a few things to sort 
out,” he explains. Wife Larissa, mean- 
while, has become a minor celebrity. 
Russian Mir watchers praise her digni- 
ty and “big-screen beauty.” “She’s kept 
strong,” says a fellow cosmonaut’s wife, 
“and kept the kids out of the public 
eye.” Tsibliyev, a colonel, could still 
lose his stripes. But son Vasili Jr., 19, 
and daughter Victoria, 14, are not wor- 
ried. “Papa’s back,” says Victoria. 
“That's all that matters.” 





Alexander Lazutkin 


When the Soyuz capsule bearing the 
ill-fated Mir crew hit the Kazakh 
steppe in mid-August, the landing 
“wasn’t as soft as it could have been,” 
engineer Alexander Lazutkin later re- 
called. The former gymnast has clearly 
mastered the art of Right Stuff under- 
statement. In his spartan apartment on 
the edge of Moscow, Lazutkin speaks of 
Mir in the most sanguine tones. “The 
inquisition is over,” he reports, “and so 
far, no fines.” 

In the meantime, he isn’t worrying 
about his paycheck. He's considering 
doing what so many retired Politburo 
and kGs bigwigs have done: writing his 
memoirs. Maybe with the royalties, 
he'd be able to move his wife Lyud- 
milla and daughters Natasha, 13, and 
Yevgeniya, 8, out of the apartment he’s 
lived in since 1961. 

After two weeks of R. and R. on the 
Black Sea, Lazutkin and Tsibliyev are 
on tour, hitting six German cities to 
promote the space program. Despite 
his ordeal, Lazutkin remembers Mir 
fondly. “Up there, there’s something 
worth watching. The earth ... the 
northern lights. You fly like a bird. And 
you can’t fathom how people could pos- 
sibly walk.” He'd still love to take an- 
other spin onboard. The odds, however, 
are slim. —By Andrew Meier/Moscow 
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Foale could tell, there was no way to deter- 
mine where Progress had struck Mir. La- 
zutkin seemed to have assumed that the 
Spektr lab was leaking, and he was trying 
to seal it off. But what if he had guessed 
wrong? The noise from the Klaxon pre- 
vented Foale from speaking to Lazutkin, so 
all he could do was finish clearing the 
Soyuz hatch and then move on to Spektr to 
help his crewmate. When the Klaxon at last 
stopped, Foale turned to Lazutkin. “Why 
are we doing this?” he asked, out of breath. 
“I saw it hit,” Lazutkin said simply. “It 
was Spektr.” Within half an hour, Lazutkin 
and Foale cleared the cables, unstowed the 
hatch and slammed the module shut. At one 
point Foale held the hatch in place by hand 
like the Dutch boy at the dike. Mir’s hemor- 
rhaging at last stopped, but how badly the 
ship had been hurt was impossible to tell 


JUNE 25, 1 P.M. Vasili Tsibliyev sorely 
wanted to leave the bridge. His ship was 
damaged; his crew was alone; and it was 
safe to assume that this, the ground’s sec- 
ond experiment with seat-of-the-pants fly- 
ing, was over. 

But ground controllers had different 
ideas. “Stay at your post!” they ordered. 
Tsibliyevy repeated his request a few min- 
utes later, and was told again, “Stay at your 
post!” At Nasa, once the sworn rival of the 
Soviet space program, such an order would 
probably not stand, not when the pilots be- 
ing commanded were self-styled cowboys 
like Alan Shepard or Gordon Cooper. But 
the Russian program was a different beast, 
and cosmonauts learn early that the word 
of the ground is all but inviolable. Tsibliy- 
ev, despite himself, stayed at his post. 

The crew had to find a way to replace 
the air that had been lost. While Foale re- 
mained behind in the transfer node to 
make sure the bolts holding the sphere to- 
gether hadn’t been damaged by the colli- 
sion, Lazutkin unstowed a large tank of 
pure oxygen, wrestled it into the main 
module and, with Tsibliyev’s help, opened 
its nozzle. Instantly, a loud, sibilant hiss 
echoed through the ship. Off in the node, 
Foale heard the noise and, knowing the 
difference between the sound of air enter- 
ing a spacecraft and the sound of air leav- 
ing it, heaved a relieved sigh. 

Within 30 minutes, all three men 
were back in the main module. With 
Spektr sealed and the station repressur- 
ized, they had time to assess just how 
much ship they had left. It did not look 
like much. Mir had lost all the power that 
once flowed from the Spektr’s solar panels. 
Worse, the other panels on the ship were 
also out of commission. The collision had 
knocked the station into a slow roll, tip- 
ping its huge, energy-producing wings 


out of alignment with the sun. Unless the 
ship got realigned, it couldn’t produce 
power. And unless the ship produced pow- 
er, there was no way to fire up its thrusters 
and change its position. Tsibliyev reported 
this technological Catch-22 to the ground. 

“How fast are you rolling?” mission 
control asked. Tsibliyev looked at his dark 
instruments. “We don’t know,” he said. 

Foale, however, had a handy way to 
figure it out. If he held up his thumb at 
arm’s length, he could blot out a patch of 
sky equal to about 1£° of arc—a 
point of reference he could use, 
along with his watch, to deter- 
mine how fast a spacecraft was 
moving. Foale swam over to the 
window, spent a few minutes 
watching stars come and go be- 
hind his thumb, and swam back 
to Tsibliyev and Lazutkin. “Tell 
them we're moving one degree 
per second,” he said. 

For the ground, this was good 
news. One degree was a small 
enough drift for mission control 
to correct remotely. Bypassing 
Mir’s unconscious computer sys- 
tem, the controllers sent up a 
command instructing the station's 
engines to light. An instant later 
they did, and the groaning old 
spaceliner came slowly to a stop. 


JUNE 25, EARLY EVENING To 
Foale, there was nothing more 
perversely beautiful than a dead 
spacecraft. It had been two orbits 
since mission control had stabi- 
lized Mir, but while controllers 
had been able to stop the station’s 
rotation, they hadn’t been able to 
point it toward anything useful. 
With the solar panels still in shad- 
ow, the cabin lights and instru- 
ment panels went dead, and the 
fans and pumps that gave the 
spacecraft the atmosphere of a low-decibel 
boiler room fell silent. Huddling together 
in the main module, Tsibliyev, Lazutkin 
and Foale spent a few serene hours watch- 
ing Earth roll silently by. All that disturbed 
their reverie was the periodic waving of 
flight plans about in order to fan away their 
exhaled carbon dioxide, which the ship’s 
ventilators could no longer remove. 

But this kind of peace was not unlike 
the rapture that seizes the snowbound be- 
fore they freeze to death. If the Mir crew 
members were going to save their station 
and perhaps themselves, they would have to 
get moving fast. Though the thrusters on 
Mir were powerless to make the sweeping 
maneuver necessary to orient the solar pan- 
els, the thrusters on the Soyuz might not be. 





Like a pickup truck pushing a tractor trail- 
er, the little lifeboat just might be able to 
nudge the mammoth Mir far enough for its 
panels to catch a shaft of sunlight. 

With ground control's approval, Tsi- 
bliyev climbed into the Soyuz, while Foale 
and Lazutkin looked for stars to help them 
establish their bearings. 


“Try moving along the y-axis to the up- | 


per left,” Foale yelled to Tsibliyev. 
“How long?” the commander asked. 
“Try five pulses.” 





HOM ECOMING Five months er 


Tsibliyev complied, and Foale checked 
the windows again. The stars had not 
moved. “Try another five,” he suggested. 

For two orbits or so, the crew kept up 
this orbital hit-or-miss, searching doggedly 
for the sun. Finally, at well after midnight on 
the morning of June 26, an instrument pan- 
el flickered to life, then a cabin light. Behind 
the walls, a fan started to whir, and a pump 
started to pump. One system at a time, in- 
strument by instrument, the battered Mir 
recovered. By 2 a.m., more than 14 hours af- 
ter it had sustained an injury that should 
have claimed its life, the world’s only oper- 
ating space station was working again. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 21 Strictly speaking, Foale 
did not have to help Tsibliyev and Lazutkin 
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into the Soyuz lifeboat. The cosmonauts, af- 
ter all, had been certified to fly the Soyuz line 
of ships long before Foale had even got his 
first close look at one. What’s more, even if 
they had needed assistance, there were oth- 
er people aboard the station today to handle 
the job. Earlier in the week, cosmonauts 
Anatoli Solovyev and Pavel Vinogradov had 
arrived in a Soyuz of their own to relieve the 
two Russians. Foale would be going home 
too, but his ride aboard a U.S. shuttle 
wouldn't arrive until October. 

Foale had not been looking 
forward to the day Tsibliyev and 
® Lazutkin would leave; surpris- 
ingly, Tsibliyev had also antici- 
pated it with some dread. Fre- 
quently over the past six weeks, 
the dinner conversation had 
turned to speculation over the 
criticism he might face when he 
returned to Earth. Foale, the 
Westerner, was convinced he 
would face none. Tsibliyev, the 
Easterner, familiar with Russia’s 
long history of finger-pointing 
and blame laying, was not so 
sure. “Michael, you don’t know 
what our system is like,” he 
would say. 

“I know what your system 
was like,” Foale answered. “I 
think it’s changing.” 

Tsibliyev rarely seemed reas- 
sured. But on the morning of 
Aug. 21, as Foale lingered by the 
Soyuz, offering his soon to be for- 
mer crewmates his not entirely 
necessary help, Tsibliyey seemed 
relieved to be going. The Rus- 
sians strapped themselves in and 
flashed Foale a smile, and the 
three men began to work the 
hatch closed. Just before it 
sealed completely, Foale felt his 
eyes well up and looked away. 
When he looked back, he forced 
another grin. Lazutkin extended him the 
pilot’s courtesy of pretending he didn’t 
notice the tears. Moments later, the hatch 
was sealed, and Foale went to the window 
and watched as the Soyuz shrank to a dis- 
tant dot and then vanished into the at- 
mosphere. Within the hour, the Russians 
were on the ground, and Foale, more than 
200 miles above them, returned quietly to 
his work. —With reporting by Andrew 
Meier/Moscow and Dick Thompson/Washington 





Jeffrey Kluger is the co-author with Jim 
Lovell of Lost Moon: The Perilous Voyage 
of Apollo 13, on which the movie was based 


For more of Foale’s harrowing experiences 
aboard Mir, visit time.com on the Web 
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St. Bernard’s Wort 


Alternative medicine for dogs, cats and cockatoos? 
Well, yes—more and more Americans believe in it 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


HEN CASEY COLLAPSED ON CHRIST- 
mas Eve two years ago, Betty Lieu 
rushed him to the hospital, where 
doctors found his spleen was can- 
cerous and removed it. The prognosis was 
grim. Even with chemotherapy, Casey 
would have only a few months to live. 
Desperate, Lieu, a retired legal sec- 
retary in Los Angeles, decided in- 
stead to take a chance on a holistic 
healer who offered to boost Casey's 
immune system with herbs. Much to 
Lieu’s delight, Casey gained back the 
weight and energy he had lost, and 
his coat is once again shiny and full. 

His coat? Indeed, and why not? If 
being treated for a medical ailment 
by out-of-the-mainstream means is 
good enough for a human being, why 
shouldn't it be good enough for a 
golden retriever—or for any of our 
animal companions? Alternative 
medicine for pets may not be as 
widespread or well publicized as the 
human variety, but it’s growing faster 
than a sprig of St. John’s wort. The 
options for pet owners range from 
the surprising to the sublime, de- 
pending on how far you're willing to 
stretch your faith—which is, after all, 
a large part of what alternative med- 
icine is all about. 

Is Rover's conjunctivitis acting 
up? Try a little acupuncture. Fluffy 
spitting up hair balls again? There’s 
an herbal tonic just for her. Horses 
can lap up the “vibrational wisdom” 
of dandelion and other floral 
essences. There are even homeo- 
pathic remedies tailored to the 
strange and, it must be assumed, es- 
oteric needs of iguanas. 

Two weeks ago in Old Westbury, 
N.Y., dozens of dogs, a few cats, a pair 
of African gray parrots and hundreds 
of faith-stretching humans showed 
up for what was billed as Long Is- 
land’s first annual Natural Care Ani- 
mal Expo. There they pored over 
everything from organic dog biscuits 


who was the organizer of the conference. 

Although the American Medical Asso- 
ciation might take a dim view of some of 
those alternatives—at least when they're 
prescribed for people—many veterinarians 
don’t seem to think their clients are bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. Some veterinary 










WHAT HOLISTIC HEALERS USE 


ACUPUNCTURE 
Needles to ward off systemic infections and dull the 
chronic pain of arthritis 

FLOWER ESSENCES 

Zinnia to restore courage, hope and joy; 
snapdragon, right, to strengthen the spine 
HERBAL MEDICINE 


Echinacea, clove and Irish moss to boost 
the potency of the immune system 


to hands-on healing for felines. HOMEOPA ; : ; 
“People are hungry for natural alter- Diluted preparations to fight Lyme disease, 
natives,” says Susan Marino, 46, a diabetes and cancer 


holistic-health practitioner for pets 
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schools have started offering electives on 
alternative techniques. Last year no less 


mainstream an organization than the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
opened its heart to holistic karma by pub- 
lishing an official set of guidelines on what 
it likes to call complementary care. 

Like cancer patients who fly to Mexico 
for the latest miracle cure, many pet own- 
ers take the alternative route because they 
have nowhere else to turn. “By the time 
they come to me, the choices are pretty 
much either try alternative medicine or 
put the animal to sleep,” says Susan Wynn, 
a veterinarian in Atlanta. Wynn, like all 
other licensed vets, was thoroughly 
. grounded in Western medicine be- 
3 fore she turned to unconventional 
3 treatments. Some owners seek alter- 
» native pet care because they use it for 
2 themselves. Other humans have even 
> started taking their pets’ medicine. 
Glucosamine and chondroiton sul- 
fate, two compounds that have been 
used for years to relieve stiff joints in 
6 dogs, are currently enjoying a vogue 
~ among bipedal sufferers of arthritis. 

It helps, if you're a holistic vet, to 
be sensitive to your clients’ needs and 
to deliver whatever level of New Age 
exoticism they're comfortable with. 
Although veterinarian John Lime- 
house of Toluca Lake, Calif., is partial 
to traditional Chinese and homeo- 
pathic treatments, he tends to diag- 
nose and describe his patients’ symp- 
toms in familiar Western terms. 
Sometimes it’s easier to tell an owner 
that a dog has irritable bowel syn- 
drome, he says, than to invoke the 
Chinese concept of “life force” and 
explain that an animal has a “defi- 
ciency of chi.” 

Except for acupuncture, which 
has been studied for pain relief in lab 
animals, and some herbal remedies, 
most alternative treatments for pets 
are not well tested. “There is not a 
controlled study for everything,” ad- 
mits David Jaggar, former executive 

director of the International Vet- 
erinary Acupuncture Society in 
Longmont, Colo. “We use the 
science whenever we can, but 
as practitioners we have to 
resort to artful applications.” 

Although most artful 
applications are relatively 
harmless, there are risks. 
Some antimedicine pet 
owners talk about refusing 
to have their pets vacci- 
nated—which in many states 
would be a violation of the law. 
The danger is that by relying on 
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MEOW: Needles for feline eye problems 


homeopathic remedies instead of vaccines 
to protect against, say, rabies or feline 
leukemia, these true believers could con- 
tribute to a larger outbreak that all the 
healing auras in the alternative universe 
could not combat. 

That risk, so far, is still largely theoret- 
ical. In their defense, holistic vets point to 
miraculous recoveries like Casey’s that 
cannot, for once, be attributed to the place- 
bo effect, in which the expectation that you 
will get better actually makes you better. 
The beasts of the field, it may be safely as- 
sumed, don’t come to the animal clinic ex- 
pecting anything; the results they get speak 
for themselves. 

In the end, as with all things bright and 
Aquarian, it helps to have an open mind. 
There may be no scientific basis for home- 
opathy, but when you look into the eyes of 
Sailor, a buff-colored nine-year-old Persian 
mix, you want to believe. Three years ago, 
Sailor suffered from asthma and diabetes. 
Heavy-duty drugs had sapped her strength, 
and conventional vets recommended eu- 
thanasia. When her owner, Carley Alder- 
man, brought her to Wynn’s office, Sailor 
could hardly move. Wynn confirmed the 
diagnosis, then changed Sailor's treatment 
to a series of homeopathic pellets. The cat 
rallied. “She runs up and down the stairs,” 
Alderman marvels. “I’m convinced we 
wouldn't have Sailor with us now if we 
hadn’t taken her to Dr. Wynn.” 

Perhaps. But even the animal fringe 
has a fringe. Take—with as many grains of 
salt as you wish—the animal communica- 
tors. Like modern-day Dr. Dolittles, these 
visionaries have long talks with animal 
companions, often over the telephone, to 
plumb the depths of their presumably trou- 
bled psyches. A 30-min. consultation might 
reveal that an aging horse is worried about 
being sent to the glue factory or that a dog 
feels overburdened by having to bear all his 
master’s secrets in silence. Typical cost: $35 
a session. And they say psychotherapy is a 
dying art. —Reported by Deborah Edler Brown/ 
Los Angeles and Elisabeth Kauffman/Nashville 


mReAL I 


More Than a Funny Name 


Ginkgo, long revered in the East, gets its first plug 
in a U.S. medical journal—as an Alzheimer’s drug 


OUTH AMERICA WAS STILL ATTACHED 

to Africa and dinosaurs had not yet 

evolved when the first ginkgo trees 

appeared on Earth some 230 million 
years ago. Charles Darwin called them liv- 
ing fossils. The plants are so primitive that 
they do not produce flowers and yet so 
hardy that one survived the atomic blast 
that destroyed Hiroshima. The Chinese 
have venerated the ginkgo’s foul-smelling 
fruit for thousands of years, using it for 
everything from promoting longevity to in- 
creasing sexual endurance. And in the past 
decade, extract of ginkgo has become one 
of Europe’s most widely prescribed drugs. 

But no mention of the ancient remedy 
had ever appeared in the prestigious Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association— 
until last week. The first 
double-blind study in the 
U.S. on the effects of ginkgo, 
researchers say, proved that 
an extract of ginkgo has a 
small but measurable effect 
on dementia. “Ginkgo is no 
miracle,” says Dr. Pierre 
LeBars, a neurologist at the 
New York Institute for Med- 
ical Research in Tarrytown, 
N.Y., and the study’s prin- 
cipal investigator. “But we 
have some patients 
who have stabilized 
for four years.” 

The key seems to 
be a substance ex- 
tracted from the 
leaves of young gink- 


POTENT EXTRACT 


The leaves of the ginkgo tree 
have been used to treat: 


HEARING PROBLEMS 


who either had Alzheimer’s disease or had 
suffered a stroke. These were randomly di- 
vided into two groups. One was given 120 
mg of ginkgo extract, the other a placebo. 
Neither the doctors nor their patients 
knew who had been given what until the 
end of the study. Meanwhile, researchers 
measured mental deterioration using three 
standardized tests. The improvements 
were modest—a few points, say, on a 70- 
point scale—and showed up in only two of 
the three tests, but because the precautions 
were so elaborate, scientists are confident 
that the results are real. 

No one is suggesting that ginkgo will 
cure dementia or prevent Alzheimer’s. At 
best, the benefit is limited to a third of 
patients. But the effect was most pro- 






nounced on the subjects 


go trees that scien- IMPOTENCE who were the least im- 
tists have dubbed DEMENTIA paired, suggesting that if 
EGb 761. In Ger- CIRCULATORY PROBLEMS Alzheimer’s is treated early 


many, where ginkgo 
sales topped $163 
million last year, the 
extract has been the subject of hundreds of 
scientific studies, some even bigger than 
the one reported in JAMA. These studies 
show that among other things, EGb 761 
helps keep platelets in the blood from 
clumping together. That’s why ginkgo ex- 
tract is prescribed in low doses (40 mg a 
day) in Europe for patients with circulato- 
ry problems. Much higher doses (240 mg a 
day) are used to treat dementia. 

What makes the JAMA study particu- 
larly noteworthy is its rigorous design. The 
researchers started with 309 test subjects 
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OXYGEN DEPRIVATION 


enough, dementia might be 
postponed. 

Even so, don’t rush out 
to your local health-food store to stock up on 
ginkgo pills. For one thing, not all ginkgo 
products are the same; many do not contain 
all the active ingredients. Besides, anyone 
experiencing memory lapses should first 
consult a physician. At the very least, your 
doctor can be on the lookout for possible 
adverse interactions with other drugs. You 
might also discover that your problems are 
actually caused by depression, malnutrition 
or some other condition that doesn’t re- 
spond to ginkgo. —By Christine Gorman. 
With reporting by Jordan Bonfante/Bonn 
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MEDICINE 


What's Up, Doc? 


It’s every surgery patient's nightmare: youre awake 
enough to feel the knife but not enough to scream 


By JAMES WILLWERTH 


HEN ANDREA THALER, 46, WAS 

wheeled into the operating room 

for routine gallbladder surgery 

five years ago, she thought she was 
in a safe place. But as soon as the operation 
began, the Nashville, Tenn., HMO execu- 
tive realized that the sedatives and pain- 
killers administered by her anesthesiolo- 
gist hadn’t quite taken hold. She could feel 
the surgeon make six “slicing, burning” 
laparoscopic incisions in her abdomen, but 
she was trapped by the paralytic drugs 
given along with the anesthesia, and she 
couldn’t cry out or even 
open her eyes. “I was 
screaming in a black hole,” 
she recalls. “I thought I 
would die on the table and 
nobody would know what 
happened.” 

Thaler was experienc- 
ing a phenomenon that 
anesthesiologists delicately 
call “awareness.” These un- 
expected wake-ups occur 
in at least 40,000 of the 
nation’s 20 million annual 
surgeries, according to Em- 
ory University anesthesiol- 
ogist Peter Sebel, who has 
studied the problem. In 
most cases the pain-killers 
keep working, and all the 
patient feels is the unnerv- 
ing pressure of a scalpel 
cutting and scraping. But, 
Sebel estimates conserva- 
tively, in at least 400 such 
awareness accidents, the pain breaks 
through the veil of drugs. It’s possible, say 
other experts, that the number of patients 
who wake up each year to excruciating 
pain in the middle of surgery could be in 
the thousands. 

Adding insult to injury, many “sur- 
vivors,” as they call themselves, report that 
doctors and other medical personnel rou- 
tinely leer at or ridicule the inert bodies be- 
fore them. Jeanette Tracy, a television pro- 
ducer from Dallas, suffered this when she 
was anesthetized for a hernia operation in 
1991. Enduring pain she describes as “a 
blow torch in my stomach ... every tissue 
tearing like a piece of paper,” she heard the 
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anesthesiologist say she had “the right size 
breasts” and was in “great shape” for a 
mother of two. “You can’t cover yourself,” 
she says furiously. “You're screaming as 
loud as you can inside your head. It’s like 
being raped and buried alive.” 

The humiliation is not just for women. 
Tracy, who went on to found a support 
group called AwaRrE (Awareness with Anes- 
thesia Research Foundation), tells of one 
male patient who woke up to a female 
nurse holding up his penis and laughing 
about its diminutive size. 

For a variety of reasons, most aware- 
ness survivors never tell their anesthesiol- 





gests that only 35% ever say anything. But 
such studies are rare, and most anesthesi- 
ologists have no conception of how deeply 
their patients suffer. “I used to think peo- 
ple who talked about this topic were 
flakes,” admits Texas A&M anesthesiolo- 
gist Charles McLeskey, who became a be- 
liever after a patient told him what he had 
overheard while he was under. 

Boston University psychiatrist Janet 
Osterman is having trouble recruiting sur- 
vivors for a research project on awareness 
at Boston Medical Center because so many 
refuse to enter the hospital to be inter- 
viewed. Osterman says her subjects display 





ogist about the experience. One study sug- 


all the symptoms of post-traumatic stress 
disorder, including flashbacks, irrational 
fears and, particularly common, severe in- 
somnia. “They are afraid to go to sleep,” 
she explains. “Letting go feels too much 
like going under anesthesia.” 

The good news is that there may be a 
technological solution. At last week’s annu- 
al meeting of the American Society of 
Anesthesiologists in San Diego, one of the 
booths displayed a toaster oven-size de- 
vice called the Bispectral Index Monitor, 
which can reduce or even eliminate surgi- 
cal wake-ups. A specialized EEG machine, 
the system’ monitors the patient's brain 
waves and then translates them into a sin- 
gle “depth of consciousness” figure that the 
operating-room staff can watch like a num- 
ber on a digital alarm clock. Zero is an in- 
duced coma; 100 is fully awake; the ideal 
sleep state is 60. Anything higher repre- 
sents a potentially dangerous state of 
awareness, Anything lower, and the pa- 
tient could be oversedated. 

“This is anesthesia’s 
Holy Grail,” proclaims Nas- 
sib Chamoun, the Lebanese- 
born inventor of the device. 
Without a way to directly 
monitor brain activity, he 
says, anesthesiologists have 
had to gauge sleep level by 
monitoring blood pressure 
and other vital signs—a 
method that is too one- 
dimensional and distress- 
ingly hit-or-miss because it 
primarily measures the ef- 
fectiveness of pain-killing 
drugs. Ideal anesthesia, says 
Chamoun, involves a trian- 
gulation of pain-killers, seda- 
tives and paralytic drugs, 
whose collective “depth” can 
be measured only through 
brain waves. 

The device seems to be 
catching on. Chamoun’s 
company, Aspect Medical 
Systems of Natick, Mass., won FDA clearance 
last year and has already placed 711 systems. 

But they're too late to help Andrea 
Thaler, who won a settlement from her 
anesthesiologist but still suffers post-trau- 
matic flashbacks. “When someone intro- 
duces himself as an anesthesiologist,” she 
says, “sheer terror overcomes me.” Night- 
mares and memory problems also dog 
Jeanette Tracy as she lectures and travels. 
Both women are trying to reach out to oth- 
er survivors. “At first you think you're the 
only person in the world this has happened 
to,” says Thaler. “People have called me on 
the telephone and cried for hours.” This 
time, at least, someone can hear them. 
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A flood isn’t the worst thing that 
can happen to you. 





A flood moves with frightening 
speed. In minutes, a flood can wash 
away everything you and your family 
have spent a lifetime building. 

But often the worst isn’t the flood. 
It’s finding out, too late, that you're 
not covered for flood damage. 


You’re probably not covered. 


The truth is, 90% of all natural 
disasters in this country involve 
floods. Yet, as many find out too 
late, most homeowner's insurance 
policies don’t cover flood damage. 

Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. In fact, between 25% 


go, 
NEP 


and 30% of flood insurance claims 
come from “low risk” areas. It could 


happen to you. 
Give yourself peace of mind. 


Fortunately, now you can protect 
your home and property with flood 
insurance from the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 

Return the coupon or call your 
insurance company, agent or this toll- 
free number: 1-888-CALL FLOOD, 
extension 162. Act now, since it takes 
30 days before your coverage 
begins. Because with floods, you can 
never say never. 


NFIP, 500 C Street SW, Washington, D.C. 20472 % TDD #1-800-427-5593 * hetp: 


’ sleeaheniesienteshestenieatententententenenbeeenelendenenedenened 
' 
J 
' 


1-888-CALL FLOOD ex. 162 


| Please send me information about NFIP. 
MAIL TO: FEMA /MSC, PO BOX 1038, 
JESSUP, MD 20797.9408 
Do you have an insurance agent or company? Yes J No J 


If yes, who is your insurance agent and /or company! 
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We can’t replace your memories, but we can help you build new ones. a dey: 
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ae hillin Los Angeles and by a river in Spain, two leading archi 
innovative, knockout buildings that climax the age of American 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 
Af += 
BENEDICTINE CHRONICLER ONCE WROTE OF A “WHITE 
mantle of churches” stretched across medieval France. In a 
related way, America in the past century has mantled itself 
with museums, as the temple of art gradually replaced the 
church as the emblematic focus of civic self-esteem. Now, 
two grand projects by leading American architects, utterly 
- different from each other in purpose, appearance and de- 


u tects unveil grandly 
1 Museum expansion 





sign philosophy, may be said to mark the climax of the age of American 
museum expansion. One is in Los Angeles and opens officially in De- 
cember—though small flotillas of previewing virs have 

‘he ; x q SHAPE OF THE 
been trawling through it for the past few months. The Future: The 
other, already open, is under American management the al 
but is set in Bilbao, in the Basque region of northern Guggenheim 











Spain. Neither is likely to have any archi 
tectural rivals in what is left of the 20th 
century, or for a good slice of the early 21st 

In Los Angeles, after 14 years, the 
Leviathan surfaces at last: Moby Museum, 
a.k.a. the Getty Center, sheathed in light 
tan aluminum and elegantly rugged 
honey-colored Italian travertine, nearly 1 
million sq. ft. of it at roughly $1,000 per sq 
ft., designed by Richard Meier and 
perched on a 710-acre hilltop above the 
San Diego Freeway in the Brentwood sec- 
tion of Los Angeles. The Getty is the most 
expensive arts complex and by some cal- 
culations the most expensive building in 
American history. Large expectations ride 
on it as both a cultural institution and an 
emblematic focus for Los Angeles itself. 
Meanwhile, Frank Gehry’s $100 million 
Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao opened 
two weeks ago. Built and financed by the 
Basque regional government, it is essen 
tially a franchise: a major step in the effort 
by Thomas Krens, director of the Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Foundation in New York 
City, to parlay his museum into an inter 
national network of satellites exhibiting 
art from a common pool—an innovative 
idea that is still viewed with a good deal of 
skepticism by more traditional museum 
officials. 

The Getty is not “a building.” There 
are moments, both off site and on, when 
its collection of six separate units on a 
ridge linked by plazas and terraces resem- 
bles a very honed and buffed Modernist 
version of an Italian hill town. Architect 
Meier himself has grown wary of the hill- 
town analogy. “Think of it,” he says, “as a 
small college campus with different de- 
partments, some more visible than oth- 
ers—not a museum but an institution in 
which art predominates.” 

Meier, 63, has come up with a superb 
piece of place making. When the Epcot 
style tram delivers you from the parking 
garage at the bottom to the plaza at the top 
of the ridge, you step out into a space that 
seems both amiable and Utopian, digni- 
fied but, despite its acreage of travertine, 
not authoritarian: a respite from the visu- 
al chaos of Los Angeles, but offering the 
best views a public could have of the city 
spread below 

The six units gathered in this stunning 
setting are devoted to an art collection, 
ambitious archival facilities, high-tech 
conservation, broad research and educa 
tional programs, all intended to serve as a 
sort of cultural condenser for the human- 
ities in Los Angeles and beyond. There is 
the Getty Grant Program, which has given 
out some $63 million since 1984 to sup- 
port worldwide research in the history 
and conservation of art projects ranging 


100 


LIGHT-STRUCK The entry lobby of the 
variegated, radiantly panoramic museum 
from computer-aided studies and recon- 
structions of half-effaced 8th century 
Mayan murals to the conservation of 
monastery temples in Nepal. 

Its work intersects with that of the 
Getty Conservation Institute, which pro- 
motes and underwrites techniques for 
preserving the world’s cultural heritage, 
working only in partnership with other 
governments and foreign institutions. 
Then there is the Getty Research Institute 
for the History of Art and the Humanities, 
which at any given time will have a dozen 
scholars-in-residence working on their 
specialties, backed up by an 800,000- 
volume library. The plan 1S for scholars to 
work around themes, the first of which is 
“Perspectives on Los Angeles: Narratives, 
Images, History,” covering a wide range of 
subjects from urban growth to street art 
and vandalism. Other institutes apply 
themselves to arts education and to creat- 
ing a vast database of humanities texts and 
art images, whose L.A. Culture Net Web- 
site at present reaches 14 million people 
who speak 90 different languages, cross- 
linking the city’s mosaic of cultural orga- 
nizations online. 


HE MUSEUM WILL INEVITABLY 
be the Getty’s main focus of 
public attention. Its director is 
John Walsh, 59, formerly of 
the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, who was hired in 1983. 
He is a patrician, dryly witty 
scholar and administrator 
whose specialty is 17th century Dutch 
painting but whose eye and expertise are 
remarkably broad ranging. Given an 
enormous acquisitions fund, Walsh has 
bought prudently and selectively. The art 
world’s fear that the ¢ setty would crash the 
Old Masters market like an 800-Ib. gorilla 
has proved largely groundless. The collec 
tion’s focus is fairly narrow; it was never, 
Walsh points out, meant to be a “Western 
Met,” an encyclopedic museum. Its col- 
lection of painting and sculpture, entirely 
European, stops at the threshold of the 
20th century—the most recent picture in 
it is James Ensor’s huge, pullulating satire, 
The Entry of Christ into Brussels, 1888 
The collection moves with ease be 
tween fine works by major masters—Rem 
brandt, Pontormo, Rubens, Mantegna 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Turner—and illumi- 
natingly good ones by less famous figures 
such as Franz Xavier Winterhalter’s coolly 
sumptuous portrait of a 19th century 
princess on the terrace of her villa in the 
Crimea, or a small, haunting study of a 
young girl by the Belgian Symbolist 
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ARCHITECT Richard Meier 

LOCATION Los Angeles 

SIZE Six buildings, nearly 1 million sq. ft. 
COST $1 billion 

OPENS Dec. 16, 1997 
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IMITATION-PROOF The soaring atrium 
typifies Gehry's impetuous confidence 


painter Fernand Khnopff. It is already a 
deeply serious and discriminating collec- 
tion and may turn into a great one. 
Walsh and Meier had their disagree- 
ments about its display—Walsh liked 
sober, richly colored walls as a back- 
ground for the art and insisted on “peri- 
od room” effects for the furniture, 
whereas Meier wanted neither. The peri- 
od décor, which was handled by the New 
York City architect-decorator Thierry 


Despont, is a flop. But Meier served the 
art very well, with a series of generously 
proportioned, plain, high-ceilinged and 
top-lighted galleries that don’t clamor for 
attention and do create a feeling of 
undistracted serenity. They recall the en- 
filade effects of older museums, but 
Meier has cunningly provided the links 
between them with unexpected open- 
ings, panoramic glimpses of the radiant 
townscape through glass walls, views of 
the museum's own light-struck exterior. 
It is a walker’s museum, full of variegat- 
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—Frank Gehry 


ed spaces, points of rest, vistas, curves 
and a continual respiration between in- 
side and outside. 

The Getty began in the mind and 
pocket of the man whose name it bears: 
J. Paul Getty, the oil billionaire who in 
1974 had installed his collection of Rom- 
an and Greek antiquities, French furni- 
ture and medium-level European paint- 
ings in a preposterous $17 million replica 
of the Villa dei Papiri in Herculaneum, 
overlooking the Pacific at Malibu. Those 
who sneered at this as the Disneyism of a 
crackpot Scrooge McDuck were stag- 
gered when, after Getty died in 1976, it 
turned out that he left his museum al- 
most $700 million—the largest endow- 
ment ever given to a cultural institution, 
in or out of the U.S. 

The money was all in Getty Oil stock, 
and its sheer bulk was obviously going to 
force the trustees of the J. Paul Getty 
Trust to revise their ideas of a cultural 
mission. The man mainly responsible for 


this reshaping was Harold Williams, for- 
mer head of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in the Carter Administra- 
tion and dean of uCcLa’s Graduate School 
of Management. In 1981 the Getty Trust 
hired Williams to manage the money and 
figure out what the new institution 
should do. 

The first item on his agenda was to 
diversify the trust’s money. “It wasn’t 
prudent,” says Williams, “for an institu- 
tion to have such a large portion of its en- 
dowment subject to the vicissitudes of a 
single stock.” After some years of litiga 
tion, he and the board managed to clear 
the way to sell, in 1984, its Getty Oil stock 
to Texaco for $10 billion. In the end, this 
gave Williams $2.3 billion to play with in 
creating the Getty Center. With shrewd 
management, this endowment has since 
grown to $4.3 billion—four times that of 
New York's Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Because the Getty Trust is obliged to 
spend 4.25% of its endowment on its 
own programs every year, it has as much 
as $225 million to spend on itself annu- 
ally—which means roughly $40 million a 
year for buying art, a budget to make any 
other museum green with envy 

The diversified Getty envisioned by 
Williams and the trust had to be, in every 
conceivable way, a class act. After the 
original list of 33 architects had been 
whittled down to three finalists, the com- 
mittee in 1984 settled on the New York 
City-based Meier, America’s chief expo- 
nent of “late Modernist” classicism. He 
was the one who, it was believed, could 
deliver an impeccable and thoughtful 





level of planning and detailing. One of 
the factors in Meier’s favor was that even 
then he was an experienced museum de- 
signer (the Frankfort Museum for Deco- 
rative Arts, 1979-85; the High Museum in 
Atlanta, 1980-83). 


OW THE HARD STUFF BEGAN. 
With Walsh, Williams and 
other members of the build- 
ing committee, Meier went 
all over the world studying 
museums and monuments, 
from the Certosa near Flo- 
rence to the Glyptothek in 
Munich, from the Villa Lante in Bagnaia 
(a distant memory of whose watercourse 
is preserved in one of the Getty’s gar- 
dens, designed by the California artist 
Robert Irwin) to key American muse- 
ums, such as the National Gallery in 
Washington and the Yale Center for 
British Art. “This,” says Meier dryly in his 
memoir Building the Getty, to be pub- 
lished next month by Random House, 
“generated a great deal of discussion 
about what we ought to avoid.” 

Most intractable of all was the task 
that faced Meier and Stephen Rountree, 
the director of the building program, in 
getting a conditional-use permit from 
the city of Los Angeles. This entailed 
dealing with scores of regulations; no ex- 
cavated earth, for instance, could be 
moved off the site. It also meant inter- 
minable meetings, sometimes verging 
on the rancorous, with associations of 
homeowners in the surrounding areas of 
Bel Air and Brentwood. 





DISTINCT DESIGNS Meier's elegant late- 
Modernist classicism contrasts with 
Gehry’s liberatingly eccentric vision 


The list of conditions met to get the 
permit to break ground eventually ran to 
107 items. Some were major design con- 
siderations. The neighbors didn’t want 
Meier's signature white surfaces glaring 
at them in the Pacific sun, and the metal 
cladding panels were accordingly col- 
oreda pale tan. They insisted on, and got, 
strict limits to the height of the build- 
ings. And they hated the idea of culture- 
curious hoi polloi, 1.3 million of them ex- 
pected each year, looking down into 
their backyards. One woman feared that 
visitors to the Getty would look across 
the valley from a spur on the site and see 
her sunbathing by her pool. Meier took 
her up to this promontory and asked her 
to point out her house. She gazed about. 
“T can’t see it right now,” she said, “but I 
know it’s out there somewhere.” The van- 
tage point was turned into a cactus gar- 
den whose spines would discourage the 
feet of the prurient. 

“Richard wanted the freedom to play 
with heights,” says Rountree. “He doesn't 
like having to fight over issues of what 
color things are. He was driven nuts by 
the process, and it took time.” Time and, 
by Meier’s count, some 300 round-trip 
flights between New York and Los Ange- 
les—plus living off and on in a “dark, rat- 
infested, Raymond Chandlery house on 
the Getty site” During those 14 years 
“my children grew up, my hair turned 
whiter, and many friends lost touch with 
me. In Los Angeles I was forced to de- 
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velop an entirely new approach in my 
work. | was picked for the Getty on my 
record—but on the condition that I broke 
with my past.” Still, what architect will 
have such a commission again? 

If the Getty is a clear, benign and 
somewhat remote presence in coastal Los 
Angeles, the Guggenheim Museum has 
hit Bilbao with the force of an architectur- 
al meteorite. No question that it’s there. 
You are walking through the pleasantly 
undistinguished, mainly 19th century 
streets of its quarter; you turn a corner, 
and—pow!—an apparition appears in 
glass and half-shiny silver (titanium, actu- 
ally), massively undulating, something 
that seems at first glance to have been 
dropped from another cultural world be- 
tween the gray townscape and the green 
hills that rise behind it. Not since Joern 
Utzon’s 1973 design for the Sydney Opera 
House has a building so dramatically im 
posed itself on a city. On the river edge of 
a town planned in terms of axial Beaux 
Arts order, architect Gehry, 68, has insert- 
ed a startlingly irregular building that de- 
fies every convention of axiality, including 
the right angle, of which there doesn’t ap- 
pear to be one, either inside his structure 
or out. 

The structure is huge—at some 
250,000 sq. ft., with 112,000 sq. ft. of exhi- 
bition space, twice as big as the uptown 
and downtown New York Guggenheims 
put together. And it is by far the most com- 
pletely realized of Gehry’s public build- 
ings. On his native ground, this most orig- 
inal of American architects has had 
terrible luck: witness the endless and (to 
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Los Angeles, in a civic sense) humiliating 
delays involved in the Walt Disney Con- 
cert Hall. 

But the Basque regional government 
in Bilbao really wanted the Guggenheim 
there; it backed Gehry’s design to the hilt 
and poured money into the venture. It 
provided a free 249,000-sq.-ft. site on a 
bend in the Nervion, the river that passes 
through Bilbao; the basic construction 
cost of $100 million; $50 million more for 
new acquisitions; a $20 million advisory 
fee to the Guggenheim; and $12 million a 
year in operating costs. Hands up, anyone 
who can imagine an American city doing 
that entirely with public money. 





ERE WAS A RUST-BELT CITY, 
once a capital of Spanish in- 
dustry, still rich but now de- 
caying and plagued by the 
murderous Basque-separatist 
terrorism of the E.7.A. It was 
eager to remake itself as a 
tourist center. It needed a sol- 
id emblem of peace and cultural openness. 
So the Guggenheim deal, though costly, 
was very attractive. 

But Gehry was astute in framing his 
design. He didn’t want it to defer to the 
town architecture, but he did want it to 
chime with other aspects of Bilbao, par- 
ticularly its industrial landscape: to com- 
memorate its former power and presence. 
All along the Nervion are shipbuilding 
yards, loading docks, cranes, massive ob- 
solete warehouses—the kind of context 
that not only Gehry but also some of the 
artists he is closest to, like the sculptor 
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SERENITY The Getty’s choice collection is 
displayed in plain, top-lighted galleries 
Richard Serra, love. Disregarded, blue- 
collar beauty. The rusty pecs of Basque in 
dustrial capitalism. Seen from the far side 
of the river, the museum does indeed 
evoke a vast metal ship, full of compound 
curves, run aground—a sort of art-ark. “To 
be at the bend of a working river inter- 
sected by a large bridge,” Gehry wrote at 
an early stage of the design, “and con- 
necting the urban fabric of a fairly dense 
city to the river’s edge with a place for 
modern art is my idea of heaven.” 

But there was another structure 
Gehry wanted to refer to—the mother 
ship, as it were: Frank Lloyd Wright's 
original Guggenheim on Fifth Avenue, 
with its great empty center wound about 
by the spiral of exhibition ramp. Obvious- 
ly that couldn't be repeated (it is, in any 
case, a curator’s nightmare), but like the 
Bilbaino industrial metaphor, it could be 
evoked. 

One walks down a long flight of steps 
into the museum, and then the atrium ris- 
es—or rather, soars: a large ceremonial 
space with catwalks and walkways, 
branching off into galleries at its several 
levels. In it, the three surface types of the 
museums construction can be taken in: 
white Sheetrock, plate glass hung on steel 
members with exaggerated joints and 
flanges, and titanium skin. (The titanium 
sounds like an extravagance, but wasn't. 
Gehry was able to lock up enough of it to 
cover the museum when the Russians, in 
1993, started dumping their stocks of the 
normally ultraexpensive metal on the 


market.) Their forms swelling and deflat- 
ing in a strongly rhythmical way, large 
trunks of glass, plaster and titanium rise to 
the top of the five-story structure; they 
house utilities, a stair and an elevator. 

The intensity Gehry can give to a ver- 
tical space also transfers to the horizontal 
ones. The biggest gallery, known as “the 
Boat,” is 1% times the length of a football 
field (450 ft.), but with its curved walls 
and round ceiling trusses, it hasn't a foot 
of dull space in it. There are a few things 
in the design that seem arbitrary or mere- 
ly rhetorical. The towering “parasol” that 
Gehry put over the river entrance is point- 
less except as a visual element-—its roof is 
too high to give any protection from the 
weather. And the twin stone-veneer tow- 
ers that rise downstream of the La Salve 
bridge are just a costly logo. 

These are quibbles compared with 
Gehry’s achievement in this museum. It’s 
a building that spells the end of the 
smarty-boots, smirkingly facile histori- 
cism on which so much Postmodernist 
building was based—a quoted capital here, 
an ironic reference there. It isn’t afraid of 
metaphor, but it insists that the essence of | 
building is structure and placemaking. It 
confronts the rethinking of structure and | 
the formation of space with an impetuous, 
eccentric confidence. No “school of | 
Gehry” will come out of it, any more than 
there could have been a “school” of 
Barcelona’s Antonio Gaudi. His work is 
imitation-proof, but liberating. 

Warts and all, Gehry’s Bilbao is the 
most exciting public building put up in a 
long time, and, unlike Wright's canonical 





spiral in New York, it shows every sign of 
working well as a place in which to show 
works of art. There are, of course, diffi- 
culties here, because the size of some of | 
Gehry’s galleries and their eccentricity of | 
shape is bound to tell against the smaller 
paintings. Moreover, as a work of art in its 
own right, the museum is far more inter- 
esting than many of its contents—the 
dull, inflated conceptual art and late 
minimalism that appeals to the taste of 
the Guggenheim’s Krens. There is a 
whole gallery of messages from Jenny 
Holzer; a fatuous “work” by Laurence 
Weiner in the form of the word REDUCED | 
written in huge block letters on the wall 

of its main gallery; another gallery devot- 

ed to a single drawing by Sol Lewitt; 








IS BIGGER BETTER? The Guggenheim's 
vast galleries feature Serra’s 104-ft.-long 
The Snake, above, and Claes Oldenburg 
and Coosje van Bruggen’s Soft Shuttlecock 


some huge and utterly banal sculpture by 
Jim Dine; and so on. And, of course, that 
one-shot icon of the conformity of late- 
Modernist official taste, Jeff Koons’ Pup- 
py, 1992, sitting outside the museum. 

Krens seems to have a fixed belief that 
bigger is necessarily better and that the 
significant art of the past 30 years is neces- 
sarily huge. Some of it is, of course—like 
Robert Rauschenberg’s enormous Barge, 
1963, which the Guggenheim recently 
bought. But a great deal of late-American 
Modernism is just arbitrarily big. It’s as 
though the larger spaces of Gehry’s design 
caused the art to inflate by suction. Still, 
some very big pieces work very well here, 
notably Claes Oldenburg’s soft shuttlecock 
drooping from a balcony Of the atrium, and 
the curving steel sheets of Serra’s 104-ft.- 
long Snake. It would be a tremendous pity 
if Bilbao ended up with a great building 
stuffed with heavy-metal, late-imperial 
American cultural landfill. What broad 
public is really interested in such art? For 
the present, however, people will come for 
the building. 

The interesting thing, of course, will 
be to see how both the Guggenheim and 
the Getty “break in"-how these ambi- 
tious projects will be used, how they will 
function in (and benefit) the social matri- 
ces of their cities. And that will be as 
much up to the public as it ever was to 
their architects. —With reporting by 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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GOING WEST: FINISH: Sept..23, 1806 
For white men, St> Louis 
it was virgin 
territory 
TIME Map by Ed Gabel 
| every subject he takes on—it’s not a § 
rFELREVis} @ R cloak, actually, it’s more like a Shetland 4 


sweater that softens and domesticates 
powerful events—and Lewis & Clark is 


a) a 
no exception. 
om iCa ee arin We hear too many platitudes: “It’s & 
everybody's story. An American story.” 


The mournful piping and fiddle playing 
nevertheless marred by the Burnsian | from Burns’ previous films have re- 


Ken Burns’ new film 


wOWY “WOW 





sensibility. turned—but why? Lewis’ life ended sad- 
on Lewis and Clark has In May 1804, Meriwether Lewis, his | ly, but what does such plaintive music ? 

friend William Clark and four dozen oth- | have to do with this daring, ultimately 2 
too much Ken Burns er men set off on an expedition that | triumphant mission? As the narrator, 3 

would take them almost 2% years tocom- | Hal Holbrook strikes the same note of ¢ 
By JAMES COLLINS plete. Their mission was to study the un- | puny nostalgia. Even the scenery, while 4 





explored lands along the Missouri River | wonderful to look at, is often shot too del- z 
EWIS AND CLARK—THE NAMES RISE | and to find a water passage to the Pacif- | icately. Where’s the sense of adventure, 6 
dimly from an elementary school | ic. They traveled upstream the entire | the wildness, the smell of buffalo grease? 
textbook along with an illustration | length of the Missouri, a distance of | This is a story we want Jack London to 5 
of two white men in a canoe. Ex- | 2,700 miles. They crossed the Rockies, | tell us, but we get M. Scott Peck. 


WNC 


plorers. The Northwest Passage. Some- | having expected mountains no more Despite protestations about its he- » 
thing to do with Vasco da Gama? daunting than the Appalachians. When | roes’ greatness, Lewis & Clark may actu- 


It is one achievement of Ken Burns’ | the screen shows peaks stretching to the | ally not do them justice. At the end of The 
that his latest documentary for PBs helps | horizon, you feel their shock and despair. | Great Gatsby (to switch writers for a mo- 
rescue two heroic figures from the limbo | Suddenly they knew that the Northwest | ment), F. Scott Fitzgerald famously wrote 
of sixth-grade history. (Undaunted Cour- | Passage was a chimera and that the mis- | of the Dutch sailors who encountered the 
age, the recent bestseller by Stephen | sion would become inconceivably ardu- | “fresh green breast of the new world.” 
Ambrose, had already begun their reha- | ous. Yet Lewis and Clark succeeded in | What those sailors were to Europeans, 5 
bilitation, and Ambrose appears in the | leading their men to the Pacific and back | Lewis and Clark were to Americans. They ¢ 
film.) Lewis & Clark: The Journey of the | home with only one fatality (caused by a | explored the extreme, forbidding, literally 5 
Corps of Discovery, which will be shown | burst appendix). On their return they | awe-inspiring territories that for Ameri- 
in two-hour segments on Nov. 4 and 5, | were treated as heroes. cans were the New World and that are © 
smoothly relates the story of the first ex- The visuals are good, the story is | still thought of as emblematic of America. + 
pedition to cross the West and reach the | good, so what is the problem with | This was no nurturing green breast, how- 
Pacific Ocean. The familiar Burns tech- | Lewis & Clark? The problem is its over- | ever; it was the broad, muscled back of 
niques are here—actors reading letters,a | all tone and often soppy commentary; | the country, indifferent and untender. If 
cast of commentators, panning shots of | in other words, the problem is most of | you don’t pay too much attention, Lewis 
historical images—but they are supple- | what Burns brings to the project be- | & Clark can be engaging as a historical 
mented by the spectacular landscapes of | yond what geography and history have | travelogue; but for the passion and mean- 
the Great Plains, the Rockies and the Pa- | provided. Burns throws the same cloak | ing of its explorers’ achievements, you 
cific Northwest. It is a pleasing package, | of sentimentality and earnestness over | will have to look elsewhere. au 
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MASTERMIND: The author's irredeemable protagonist, Parker, returns after 23 years 


Naughty, but Also Nice 


As Donald E. Westlake or Richard Stark, this 
crime novelist gives the best lines to the bad guys 


By JOHN SKOW 


—_- BAD GUYS MISBEHAVE 
regularly in crime novels, 
That’s what bad guys do. 
But for the most part their 


villainies—tying nice girls | 


to railroad tracks, playing 

poker with an extra ace 

are elaborate setups, 

abominations staged by 

the author to make the 
good guys look good in the last chapter. 
This, of course, is what good guys do; 
they look good. And the bad guys go to jail 
or perdition. 

To one energetic writer, however, 
this has always seemed a woeful waste of 
criminal talent. For some three decades 
Donald E. Westlake has operated a kind 
of literary halfway house for the morally 
rotten, propping up an entire repertory 
company of safecrackers, bank robbers, 
funny-money artists and miscellaneous 
boodlers after their inevitable job-related 
mishaps and sending them forth to steal 
again in novel after novel. His best- 
known wrongdoer is an amusing burglar 
named Dortmunder, whose fumble- 
thumbed approach to grand larceny is 
that of a tax accountant trying to bolt to- 
gether a backyard barbecue. The unstat- 
ed, slyly effective joke of the Dortmunder 
series (The Hot Rock; What's the Worst 


That Could Happen?) is that everyone in 
the hero’s extensive social set is staid, 
sober, contented, BarcaLounger middle- 
class and thoroughly crooked. 

Still, most readers of airport paper- 
backs, the kind of good, sturdy trash that 
will see you through four hours at 
O'Hare, would say of Westlake, “Sure, 
clever fellow, writes detective stories.” 
He doesn’t, however. In the long list of 
his 60-some novels, the author recalls no 
detectives, no “police procedurals,” as 
cop stories are called in the trade, no 
lawyer novels. Why? Mildly, but defi- 
nitely, Westlake gives a surprising an- 
swer: “Authority is doing fine. They don’t 
need my help.” Spy novels, then? “No, 
they were never right for me. Those guys 
are working for the Man.” 

The conversation stirs because in his 
latest crime novel, Comeback (Mysterious 
Press; 292 pages; $18), Westlake has 
reached high on his shelf to blow the dust 
off a memorable badman. About 35 years 


| ago, at the beginning of his career, he 


turned in a manuscript starring an armed 
robber named Parker, That was it; if Park- 
er had a first name, you didn’t want to get 
close enough to know it. He was tough, 
mean and distinctly unfunny; a sullen bad 
guy who drank whiskey, smoked ciga- 
rettes and cuffed both men and women 
around. Parker got caught at the end of the 
novel, but an editor spotted a likely series 
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AMERICA’S AWARDS 





O YOU KNOW an unsung hero 
who deserves national recogni- 


tion? Someone who personifies the 
American character and spirit? If so, 
send a story of your hero—preferably 
an article clipped from a magazine or 
newspaper—to: America’s Awards, 
Dept. T, 66 E. Main St., Pawling, N.Y. 
12564. Our six 1998 recipients will 


receive $1000. — 
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BOOQOES 

hero and persuaded Westlake to rescue 

him. The result was a string of 16 violent, 

moody and unrelievedly antisocial Parker 

adventures, which Westlake signed 
| “Richard Stark,” mostly because his own 
name was too closely tied to lighter-than- 
air capers of the Dortmunder kind. 

And then, in 1974, Parker went intoa 
kind of hibernation. “I lost the voice” is 
how Westlake puts it. That voice, at any 
rate. He continued to write novels at a 
brisk trot, winning three Edgar Awards 
and occasionally lurching cheerfully off 
track with an unclassifiable detour, like 
Kahawa, which he claims is Swahili for 
“We couldn't think of a title.” It’s a caper 
tale, set in 1982, darker than Dort- 
munder, lighter than Parker, about some 
likable bandits who steal a trainload of 
coffee from Idi Amin, in Uganda. 

But in Comeback, the irredeemable 
badman Parker returns, tougher than 
ever, His old target was the Mafia (you 
don’t want even a bad-guy hero brutaliz- 
ing widows and orphans). This time the 
cash cow is a sleazy televangelist. The 
holdup goes like grease, netting several 
garbage bags full of bucks donated by the 
pious, when suddenly ... 

The narration is hard and spare, with 
twitching jaw muscles. It ends at just the 
right moment, after an accomplice 
named George has turned treacherous, 
and Parker has dealt with this matter, 
and another colleague, who is loyal, asks, 
“You seen George?” and Parker says 
merely, “Yes.” Cut, fade to black. Anoth- 
er Parker, to be published next year, is in 
the can, and the first volumes of the se- 
ries, The Hunter and The Man with the 
Getaway Face, are due to be reprinted. 
They deserve to be, though Comeback is 
a grittier, better book. And the other 14 
prehistoric Parkers? For now, rummage 
through used-book stores and the quar- 
ter-a-book shelves at the Salvation Army. 
Evil lurks; you could get lucky. w 
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Last seen leaving home 
in 1985's Lake Wobegon 
Days, John Tollefson is 
now manager of a radio 
station at a college for 
“academically challenged 
children of financially 
gifted parents.” In his com- 
ic novel Wobegon Boy (Viking; 
305 pages; $24.95), TIME contributor 
Garrison Keillor, of radio’s A Prairie 
Home Companion, tracks Tollefson’s 
quest for midlife love and grandeur. 
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Tales of the Living Dead 


IN THEIR VERY DIFFERENT 
ways, each of the Big 
Three of modern Japan- 
ese literature—Yukio Mi- 
shima, Yasunari Kawabata 
and Junichiro Tanizaki 
devoted himself to com- 
memorating aspects of an 
older, purer Japan they all felt 
would wither after their country’s 
defeat in World War II. That left their 
postwar successors, most notably Haru- 
ki Murakami, to record the ghosts and 
vacant lots of a land whose spirit seemed 
to have vanished, leaving a soulless, 
synthetic wasteland of Dunkin’ Donuts 
parlors, automated fashion victims and 
cinder-block abortion clinics. 

Murakami—a cool 48-year-old who 
| once ran a jazz bar, has 
translated John Irving, 
Truman Capote and Ray- 
mond Carver into Japa- 
nese and recently taught 
at Princeton—has been 
perfectly positioned to 
serve as the voice of hip, 
Westernized Japan. His 
Norwegian Wood (note 
the Beatles reference) 
sold more than 2 million 
copies around the globe. 
Yet none of his earlier 
books prepare one for 
his massive new The 
Wind-Up Bird Chroni- 
cle (Knopf; 611 pages; 
$25.95), which digs re- 
lentlessly into the buried secrets of 
Japan’s recent past to explain the 
weightless, desultory disconnections of 
a virtual society where nothing feels 
real and nobody really feels. 

Flowing easily through a series of 
hauntingly imagined passages, the story 
is told by Toru Okada, a guy in his 30s, 
out of a job, cheerfully bewildered and 
wandering around in a “yellow Van Hal- 
en promotional T-shirt.” One day, as 
he’s cooking spaghetti, his life suddenly 
falls through a rabbit hole of sorts. 
Spooky strangers call up with cryptic 
messages, women named Nutmeg and 
Malta enfold him in weird schemes, his 
wife disappears, and another woman ap- 
pears in her clothes and in his bed. Re- 
ality plays like a TV program—but one 
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A surreal novel portrays Japan as a postmodern 
wasteland of crooked deals and listless souls 


showing on a channel Toru doesn’t get. 

As surreal life fades into waking 
dream (brilliantly translated into the lat- 
est vernacular by Jay Rubin), Murakami 
delivers a synoptic reading of all the ills 
of modern Japan, from crooked real es- 
tate deals to two-dimensional media 
men to a wonderfully true, Sprite-drink- 
ing 16-year-old girl who works in a rural 
wig factory. And as Okada floats through 
his planless days, he experiences every 
postmodern malady, from unwanted 
phone-sex calls to—the ultimate heart- 
break—an E-mail “conversation” with 
his lost wife. These contemporary scenes 
of listlessness and drift are thrown into 
the strongest relief by gripping, graphic 
accounts of atrocities during the war. In 
Murakami’s terms, a world of intense jazz 





MURAKAMI: The hip voice of a disenfranchised generation 


has given over to one of easy listening. 

It does not require much reflection 
to reveal that almost every image in the 
book’s 600 pages—a dry well, a haunted 
house, a faceless man, a dead-end 
street—stands in some way for a hol- 
lowed-out Japan whose motto might be, 
“I don’t think, therefore lam.” Again and 
again, characters say, “I was like a walk- 
ing corpse” or “I was now a vacant 
house” or “I felt as if I had turned into a 
bow! of cold porridge.” Murakami’s story- 
telling ease and the pellucid, uncluttered 
backdrop he lays down allow moments 
to flare up memorably. Yet the overall ef- 
fect of his grand but somewhat abstract 
novel is to give us X ray after X ray into 
the benumbed soul of a wannabe Prozac 
Nation. —By Pico lyer 
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Not So Sick 


Masochist Bob Flanagan 
was also a suffering hero 


E COULD HAVE EMERGED FROM 
Jesse Helms’ darkest nightmare of 
an NEA-performance psycho: a guy 
who nails his penis to a board and 
calls it art. Yet Bob Flanagan, masochist 
with a cause, might win the sympathy of 
any stony conservative, for he was one of 
the longest-lived survivors of cystic fibro- 
sis, a lung disease that takes most of its 
victims in childhood. His daft wit even 
turned his affliction into a Mary Poppins- 
style ditty: “Supermasochistic Bob has cys- 
tic fibrosis/ He should’ve died when he 
was young, but he was too precocious 
A lifetime of infection and his lungs all 
filled with phlegm/ The CS would have 
killed him if it weren’t for S&M/ Hum- 
diddle-iddle-iddle I'm gonna die ...” 
Since Kirby Dick’s Sick: The Life & 
Death of Bob Flanagan, Supermasochist 
displays all of its subject’s creative carpen- 
try skills, it is not for the faint of stomach. 
(When the song The Hammer of Love 





WHAT ABOUT BOB? Facing up to death 


starts playing, go out for popcorn.) But 
like the 1994 Crumb, this deadpan docu- 
mentary transcends its sensational topic. 
Flanagan’s artful self-mutilation, and es- 
pecially his corrosively comic descrip- 
tions of it, amounted to a heroic decision 
to take the punishment that God or na- 
ture meted out to him into his own hands. 

His long relationship with the domi- 
natrix Sheree Rose is a ferocious metaphor 
for any intense, complex liaison. Whatev- 
er welts she inflicted, whatever pain he en- 
dured and enjoyed, they surely deserved 
and loved each other. Flanagan’s most 
poignant work of art—the culmination of a 
life in agony—is his death at age 43. It is 
recorded here with a grace that nearly 
matches the blithe heroism of a man most 
viewers might, at the beginning of this 
funny, disturbing, stirring film, have too 
quickly labeled sick. —By Richard Corliss 





Change goes in. 
Change comes out. 


Year-round, The Salvation Army takes the money you give and uses it to make 
wonderful changes all over the country. Last year alone, we assisted over 26 million individuals 
in a variety of ways. We supplied food to the hungry, clothing and shelter for the homeless, 
sent children to summer camp, provided relief for disaster victims across the country, and much 
more. Of course, we can’t make our contribution without yours. So give to The Salvation 
Army now and throughout the year. We promise, you'll get change back. 


NEED KNOWS NO SEASON. 


www.salvationarmyusa.org 
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DELLS PERSONAL LEASE HELPS PROTECT YOU 
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A little overwhelmed by the rate of technology change 
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In a Way, Extraordinary 


Angels. An heiress. Lovers dancing in a karaoke bar. 


The Trainspotting crew gets romantic. Well, kind of 


HE GREAT THING ABOUT A LIFE LESS 

Ordinary is its reckless lack of 

cultural calculation. In an age ruled 

by the demographic imperative, it is 
bound to confuse, if not actually offend, 
its natural constituencies—nostalgic old- 
sters, transgressive youngsters—who are 
antithetical in the first place. Nor in its 
weirdness does it offer anything but 
befuddlement for the general movie 
audience out for a good, conventionally 
generic time. 

Its very title is mystifying. It seems to 
belong on a memoir by a minor, faintly 
boring old poet. It perches rather un- 
easily atop a story in which Robert, a 
sweet, dim maintenance man (a woofly 
Ewan McGregor), replaced by a robot, 
decides to revenge himself on his rich, 
cruel boss (Ian Holm) by kidnapping the 
boss's daughter Celine (a sleek Cameron 
Diaz). She, naturally, turns out to be 
spoiled, smart, willful and eager to col- 
laborate in ripping off Daddy. 

O.K., you say, at heart it’s a romantic 















MICHAELS —20TH CENTURY FOX 





comedy, It Happened One Night with an 
edge. Not so fast. You haven't taken the 
angels into account. They're ferociously 
played by diminutive Holly Hunter and 
massive Delroy Lindo, and Gabriel (Dan 
Hedaya) has sent them back to Earth to 
bring these crazy kids together. If these 
dysfunctionals can be made to function 
in harmony, there is hope, he thinks, for 
a world riven by romantic discord. Well, 
why not? A little dollop of Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan or Stairway to Heaven never 
hurt anyone—except that these seraphs 
have a mean streak unknown to their 
more beamish movie predecessors. 

For they are, after all, creations of 
the filmmaking team—director Danny 
Boyle, writer John Hodge and producer 
Andrew Macdonald—who gave us 
Trainspotting and Shallow Grave and 
who have yet to make a movie that is less 
than extraordinary, stylistically speak- 
ing. Boyle is a director who has never en- 
countered a radical angle he doesn’t like, 
a dislocating cut between two of them 
that doesn’t capture his fancy, an ec- 
centric minor character he won't en- 
courage to subvert a cliché. 

He and Hodge also have nice 
taste in dream sequences. There’s 
nothing here that quite equals Mc- 
Gregor’s dive down the toilet in 
Trainspotting, but there’s a dance 
number, to the antique strains 
of Beyond the Sea, that be- 
= gins in a karaoke bar 
=" and ends inaromantic 
delirium that’s just wonderful. 
And not at all the sort of thing 
you'd expect to arise out of the 
sere Utah landscape where the 
fugitives have taken refuge 
from Celine’s implacably pur- 
suing pop. 

But that’s the thing about 
this movie. It never leaves well 
enough, or good enough, alone. 
It keeps looking—sometimes a 
little too hard—for ways to trans- 
form the ordinary into the dis- 
comfiting. Somehow, though, 
one wishes A Life Less Ordi- 
nary well as it bops chipperly 

along a road less traveled. —By 
Richard Schickel 

A MATCH MADE IN HEAVEN: 
Diaz and McGregor pair up 
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A DIFFERENT ARENA: McCartney premiered his new work at London's Royal Albert Hall 








Help! He's Not Doing Fine 


Even with a little help from some friends, the 
former Beatle’s latest classical effort falls flat 


OW LEGIT CAN AN AGING ROCKER 
get? At 55, Sir Paul McCartney 
seems determined to find out 
Standing Stone, his second voyage 

into the deep waters of classical music, is 

a four-movement symphonic poem in 

which McCartney endeavors to suggest 

“the way Celtic man might have won 

dered about the origins of life and the 

mystery of human existence.” The CD 
version, recorded by the London Sym 
phony Orchestra and Chorus, shot right 
to the top of Billboard's classical chart 
The former Beatle isn’t the only rock 
musician currently trying his hand at 
classical composition—Billy Joel an 
nounced in September that his plans in 
clude not only working on Broadway but 
also composing Rachmaninoff-like solo pi- 
ano pieces—but Sir Paul sweeps the table 
when it comes to sheer audaciousness 

McCartney, who cannot read music and 

readily confesses to having attended only 


a handful of classical concerts, has been 





no less forthright in acknowledging the 
extensive role played by four “musical as 








sociates.” Jazz musician Steve L« 

and classical composer David M ws 
transcribed and edited his origit ym- 
puterized keyboard noodlings cal 


saxophonist John Harle “advise 

the structure of the piece film « 

er Richard Rodney Bennett (M 
the Orient Express) served as “overa 
pervisor of orchestration. 


The results may well go down in 
musical history as the first as-told-to 
symphony, though McCartney’s associ- 
ates loyally insist that the final product 
is all Paul. If so, it’s a vanity production 
Standing Stone’s themes are nonde 


script, its harmonies blandly pre 
| 





dictable, its structure madde 





y rep 


ed and 





etitious, and its scoring blo 
slick, with bits and pieces of popular 
classical works occasionally bobbing to 
the surface (Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé 
and Orff's Carmina Burana both make 
cameo appearances) 

Alas, the 75-minute work contains no 
trace whatsoever of the indelible tunes 
and crisp discipline that marked McCart- 
nev's collaborations with John Lennon 
But then McCartney's post-Abbey Road 


pop output has also been notable mainly 








for its vacuity. The cash flow produced by 
such perennials as Yesterday (recorded 
to date by more than 2,200 artists) ensures 
that Sir Paul’s great-grandchildren will 
never wonder where their next BMW is 
coming from, but it has also relieved him 
of the need to make new music vital 
enough to seize and hold the attention of 
contemporary listeners. Perhaps that is 
ars after Sgt. Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band changed the face of 
rock, the wild rumor that once rippled 
throughout the world appears at last to 





why, 30 ve 


have come true: creatively speaking 
Paul is dea —By Terry Teachout 
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The Ultrasonic Deterrent - The Dazer™ is a hand held dog 
deterrent. Utilizing safe ultra sound tech- 
Dazer is a must for joggers 
‘ the postman and especially 
kids and seniors. The Dazer works by 
producing a discomforting, but not harm- 
ful, high frequency sound audible only to 
dogs. Unlike mace and other chemical 
deterrents there is no harm to the animal 
Its compact, lightweight and features a 
belt clip for easy carrying. Shipped with 9 
volt battery. #1TM202 $34.98 (5.95 S&H) 





FUTURA-LE Wide Angle Binoculars - Unquestionably the look of 


the future, this compact precision 
instrument yields a wide 420' FOV @ 
1,000 yrds. Featuring ‘extended eye 
relief it allows comfortable viewing 
with or without eyeglasses. With fully 
coated optics and Rubicon® ruby 14 
layer coated objective lenses this 
center focusing binocular provides 
high contrast and bright clear 
images. The stylish rubber armored 
ergonomic designed FUTURA has 





Recommended for Hiking, Hunting, Travel, 
Sporting Events, Surveillance and the Theater 8X magnification and 21mm objective 


lenses. Includes pouch, strap and cleaning cloth. Covered by Tasco Limited 
Lifetime Warranty. #1TM120 $79.98 (6.95 S&H) Also Available the - FUTU- 
RA Zoom - All the same high quality features as the wide angle modei & with 
8x20 ZOOM. Its like having 9 binoculars in 11#1TM120Z $189.99 (6.95 S&H) 


Nature's Air Cleaning Secret - The Ionizer 
The plug-in room Air lonizer works on the principle 
of negative ionization. Negative lons trap air pollu 
tants on a removable dirt collection pad that easily 
rinses clean. The lonizer will eliminate particles of 
polien, dust, smoke and kitchen and bathroom 
odors. The tiny, 3" x 1fi wonder, plugs into any 
110V wall outlet for continuous, inconspicuous 
operation #1TM104 $39.98 (4.95 S&H) 
Buy 2 and SAVE only $75.98 (7.95 sax) 


Scientifically designed to relieve & 
prevent lower back pain The 
unique wedge shape design tips the 
pelvis forward to help restore the 
spine's natural lumbar curve. Bring 
it to sporting events or use it at 
home or in the car. The Orthopedic 
Cushion provides comfort any- 
where. Measures 14” x 18" and is 
constructed of a washable cover & 
resilient polyurethane foam wedge 
Available in Blue, Black or Charcoal 


#1TM303 $39.98 (5.95 S&H) 
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Portable Lifeline Gym Turns ordinary stretching into serious 
exercise and gives you a complete workout at home or on the road. Just 
2 Ibs light, the gym can tone and shape all the muscle groups in your body 
in/the time required by barbells or dead weights. The secret is dynamic 
variable resistance that instantly adjusts from 3 to 350 pounds. So unique 
and comprehensive is the gym that college and professional ath- 
letes use it as an integral part of their fitness program. The compact 
design zips into a 16" case and tucks into your briefcase or carry-on. The 
Lifeline Gym comes with a 27° lifting bar, jogging belt, 6 cable, door 
attachment, foot stirrups, carrying case, an illustrated exercise booklet and 
VHS exercise video. #1TM110 $39.98 (6.95 S&H) 
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To Order Toll Free Call 1-800-580-9445 


MILLION CANDLE 
SPOTLIGHT 


Unbelievably Bright - 
Fully Rechargeable 


The one million candle power 
beam is more power-ful than air- 
craft landing lights - 20X brighter 
than auto headlights - & will 
carry over a mile. Recharges in 
any wall outlet or operates from 
any 12 volt power source when 
the batteries are low or need 
recharging. The light features 
100 watt Quartz Halogen Lamp 
protective shield around the 
Lexacon® Lens & computer 
designed parbolic reflector 
Constructed of high impact plas 
tic. #1TM606 $89.98 (7.95 S&H) 





American Heritage Dictionary is a powerful instant reference tool 





for home, school or office. This deluxe desk 
top edition is a multifaceted wonder. It pro- 
vides over 220.000 definitions for 80,000 
entry words - Features the Roget's ll New 
Thesaurus with 500.000 synonyms for 
enhanced vocabulary The EZ-learn 


Teaching System for vocabulary building & 
Advanced phonetic function Spell-C 
with 100,000 word multiple spelling choice 





ecker 


capability. Its also a full function Calculator 


with currency and metric conversions. The 
WP5501 is a must for anyone who wants an increased command of the 
English language. The sleek design measures 4” wide, 5fl “ long & fi" high 


runs on lithium batteries, included. #1TM101 $99.00 (6.95 saH 







Super Safe & Whisper Quiet - Compact Fan 


The unique design of the two SO SAFE 
speed ‘707' Fan allows for You Can Stop 
increased air movement due to The Blade With 


the revolutionary "No Grill” Your Finger 
design. Patented finger-safe 


blade flexes when the blade is 
stopped ensuring complete 
safety. This energy efficient 7° 
fan delivers air circulation 
through-out an entire room. Its 
compact size is perfect for travel 
or desktop. Non-overheat auto- 
shutoff motor gives worry free 
operation Energy efficient 
costs only pennies a day to 
operate. 120V AC UL approved 
#1TM707 $22.98 (5.95 S&H) 





SAVE when you buy 2 Fans 
Just $39.98 (8.95 S&H) 





Call Anytime - Our 
Phones Are Open 
24 Hours A Day 
7 Days A Week - 
Next Day and 
2nd Day Shipping 
Available 








cat rout FREE 1-800-580-9445 For rasTER SERVICE 


Satisfaction Guaranteed - 30 Day Money Back - Exchange or Refund 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: Send check or money order for total amount of merchandise plus shipping and handling (S&H). Please make 
checks payable to: Point to Point Distribution at P.O. Box 2007, Brick, New Jersey 08723. If you pay by credit card please make sure 
to include your account number and expiration date. New Jersey residents please add 6% sales tax. Sorry no foreign or COD orders. 








Still Knockin’ Them Out 


LL Cool J has a book, a CD and crossover dreams 


HERE’S AN OFT HEARD PHRASE IN 

the record business that could apply 

to the career span of many a young 

rapper: “Here today, gone later to. 
day.” It’s easy to understand why. Rap 
fans are among the most demanding and 
ruthlessly trendy. After three or four 
albums, even the music’s hottest stars— 
remember Hammer and Tone Loc? 
fade away as fans move on to tomorrow's 
new hip flavor 

All of which makes the career of 
LL Cool J something remarkable. At 29 
the New York City rapper (born James 
Todd Smith) has just released his eighth 
album, Phenomenon 
and done what no oth- 
er rapper has: re- 
mained at the top of 
the charts for more 
than a decade. LL’s 
career spans virtually 
the entire rap era. 

The secret of his 
longevity rests in his 
musical roots. He cut 
his teeth in the early 
1980s, when rap was 
still largely playful 
entertainment—an In 
tricate mix of bare 
rhythms, verbal acro 
batics and sharp hu- 
mor. As rap’s agenda 
grew more urgent- 
the thundering po- 
litical nationalism of 
Public Enemy, the 
corrosive social cri- 
tiques of gangsta rap 
pers like N.W.A.—LL continued to build 
his career on the genre’s origin 
tions. The approach worked. Since his 
first record, I Need A Beat, appeared in 
1984, five of his subsequent seven al 
bums have gone platinum 

One of his few missteps, 19 ld 





Shots to the Dome, was an unfortunate 
for 
LL 
did not ignore. “Now, no matter how the 
tide is going,” he says, “I try to | 
ship on my own course. 


y into gangsta rap and a poor fit with 








good-guy image. It was a k 


Phenomenon recaptures the ft 
that has made him so durable 
effervescent mixture of bouncir 
anthems, street-corner bravado 
tale telling and, not least, smoot! 
tic ballads. Rap, often misogynist 





SURVIVOR: His albums span rap’s era 


erally has little use for romance, but LL 
found a way to make it work, and it be- 
came his signature. In fact, his initials 
actually stand for Ladies Love Cool 
James. Although he'll probably always 
be remembered for high-decibel party 
hits like 1985's I Can’t Live Without My 
Radio, three of his biggest smashes—I 
Need Love (1987), Around the Way Girl 
(1990) and Hey Lover (1996)—are ro- 
mantic odes that galvanized his female 
audience and revealed a sentimental 
side that most rappers dared not show 
LL is rap’s first romantic hero 
The new album also reveals the 
, heart of a musical 
z conservative. It sam- 
ples soul and R. and 
B., and every now 
> and again falls back 
on a vintage rhythm 
that could have come 
from one of LL’s ear- 
"ly records. “I don’t 
strive to be on the 
cutting edge of hip- 
hop,” he admits. The 
song Phenomenon 
tries to deflate the 
gangsta mythology, 
asking, “Does she 
want a thug/ Or does 
she want real love?” 
Then there’s Candy 
which LL describes 
as “a celebration of 
being with a woman 
and starting a fami- 
ly.” Two years ago, he 
married Simone John- 
son, the mother of his three children. 
Using rap as a launching pad, LL is 
attempting to become a crossover phe- 
nomenon. Right now all his stars are lin- 
ing up auspiciously. In January he per 
formed at the presidential Inaugural. He 
already has a TV sitcom, upN’s In the 
House, in which he stars as a father fig- 
ure and sports-clinic owner, and this 
fall he debuts in a national ad campaign 
for Coca-Cola. In September he pub- 
lished his autobiography, I Make My 
Own Rules, in which he urges his fans to 
get beyond materialism.” Of his music. 
he writes, “I know I need to be careful 
when it comes to violence and negativity 
I realize that what I do transcends music 
ind rap.” A wise rap from the genre’s 
elder statesman —By David E. Thigpen 
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Politics havent 
been this funny since 
Bush barfed on 
that Japanese guy. 























Bruce Handy 


Where the Elite Meet to Be Aesthetes 


The arts are charged with being out of touch—this time by the NEA ... Duh! 


ITCOM WRITERS KNOW IT AS THE OH-NO-HERE-WE- 

go-again ending. It is a tired device, but it appears to be 

the one with which Jane Alexander has chosen to finish 

her tenure as chairwoman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts. Three weeks ago, with the agency’s budgetary 
survival ensured for another year, and with the dust from the 
culture wars thus temporarily settled, Alexander announced 
her pending retirement from the endowment. This was 
quickly followed by the release of a new study that accuses 
the nonprofit arts world, and by implication the NEA, of 
élitism and a disregard for key American values. In other 
words, Oh, no! Here we go again! The zany twist is that the 
report isn’t the work of Newt Gingrich or Jesse Helms; it’s 
the loving handiwork of the NEa itself. Luuu-cy! 

American Canvas, as the work is titled, is based on “a na- 
tionwide initiative of regional and community forums” that 
were conducted in cities across the country last year; partic- 
ipants included many arts administrators and community 
activists and surprisingly few actual artists. The resulting 
study is every bit as morbidly fascinating, as unintentionally 
comic and, in the end, as dreary and depressing as a fan of 
government reports could hope. Attempting nothing 
less than to “measure the health of American 
art,” it first came to light when leaked to the 
New York Times, which ran a front-page 
story highlighting the most provoca- 
tive of its conclusions with the head- 
line STUDY LINKS DROP IN SUPPORT 
TO ELITIST ATTITUDE IN THE ARTS. 
The presumption among many out- 
raged artists was that a self-loathing 
NEA had somehow found common 
ground with right-wing bullies. 

In fact, American Canvas 
takes a more Mapplethorp- 
friendly but no less aesthetically 
reductive view: “(T]he arts com- 
munity has long labored under a 
stubbornly persistent class sys- 
tem of its own, one that contin- 
ues to haunt the field ... a demo- 
graphic profile that tends to be 
older, wealthier, better educat- 
ed, and whiter than a typical 
cross-section of the American 
public.” One prescription: “No 
longer restricted solely to the 
sanctioned arenas of culture, the 
arts would be literally suffused 
throughout the civic structure ... 
from youth programs and crime 
prevention to job training and 
race relations—far afield from 
the traditional aesthetic func- 
tions of the arts.” 

Poor arts! No one ever sug- 














gests that dogs range far afield from the traditional canine 
function. The catch is, when you take money from the gov- 
ernment, you subject yourself to the mercies of the political 
process—which is also open, as the recent history of the NEA 


- (not to mention history, period) proves, to philistines and 


worse. American Canvas reminds us that they are not all on 
the right. Critic Edward Rothstein put it tartly in the Times: 
“Washington liberals took a similarly vulgar view [to conser- 
vatives], focusing on their own versions of ‘values’ and treat- 
ing art as a form of social therapy doled out to interest 
groups.” We must be grateful for the rude health and in- 
creasing diversity of popular culture, which is both more ac- 
countable to the public and less so to social engineers of any 
stripe. American Canvas repeatedly points out the obvious, 
that pop is slave instead to “the marketplace.” A smart aleck 
could point out that “the marketplace” here seems to be a pejo- 
rative for “an audience.” 

Much in American Canvas is duly worthy, including 
calls for more arts education and for arts groups to make bet- 
ter use of the Net. But the study is probably most useful in a 
meta kind of way, as a particularly stark example of the bu- 
reaucratic mind-set. It is the Super Bowl of government 
studies, a Final Jeopardy for group-think, as it 
tries making quantitative sense of something 
as defiantly idiosyncratic as “the arts.” 
“Our cultural climate receives nowhere 
near the attention the meteorological 
climate does,” the study complains, 
but it also has a solution: “Just as 
environmental impact studies 
trace the effects of our actions on 
the natural surroundings, so 

might cultural [italics theirs) im- 
pact studies assess the state of 
the aesthetic environment.” 
Now, there’s an idea! That it’s 
casually tossed off makes it no 
less scary, although the prospect 
of folklorists crippled by red tape 
is a kind of balm. 

Personally, as someone who 
likes to spend his leisure time in 
nonprofit institutional cinemas 
watching old Lillian Gish movies 
and whose wife is a novelist who 
has received public monies, | 
will continue struggling with my 
feelings about government sup- 
port for the arts. But on the “with 3 

friends like these ...” principle, 3 
American Canvas may be the? 
most persuasive argument yet for = 
chucking the whole idea. Like; 
Ricky Ricardo, artists can’t sayz 
they haven’t been warned, and 
warned and warned. a 
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Growing up, | got good at taking direction. 

“Say your line here.” “Hit your mark there.” And “Drink your milk.” 
That's good advice for kids and adults. The calcium in milk helps bones 
grow till you’re about 35 and helps keep them strong long after. 
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MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


RON HOWARD ©1997 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 








Live Pulp 


When QUENTIN TARAN- 


TINO spotted 

Born Killers pr 
Don Murphy at | 
eaterie Ago, he 
send over an ail 
Instead, fuming 
being badmouthed 
Murphy, and by 
partner in her | 
Killer Instinct, the 
rector went over 
“punched him repeat 
ly. Tarantino was put 
“cop car, while Mirar 
head Harvey Weinst 
zhelped broker a tri 


No charges were file 
but Murphy is consid 
ing legal action 









Would You Believe ... 


A Pillow Fight? 


It's a nightmare that wakes tabloid 
editors in the middle of the night: 
J.F.K. JR. has a visible physical mala- 
dy, and you don’t know why. So what 


do you do? Make something up. When 


Kennedy appeared in public with a 
soft cast early last month, each 
tabloid came up with a different ex- 
planation. The Star reported that he 
had fractured a bone while paddling 
his kayak on the Hudson River. The 
National Enquirer made the highly 
dubious claim that John-John broke 
his bone by pounding on his desk 
in an argument with a staff member 
at George. The Globe made a bold 
ratings grab by saying it was most 
likely he'd had a Moonlighting- 
level fight with his wife that had 
resulted in a severed nerve. 
Kennedy later gave his own re- 
port, stating that he was cleaning 
the dishes after dinner with his 
_ wife when he cut his hand on a 
utensil, severing a nerve. 


Under Glass 
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JANET JONES 


ers are supposed to be tough, Now, it 

e their wives. When the N.H.L.’s 

man, the Rangers’ Ulf Samuelsson, 

layer into the boards, he sent that 
is panel off its hinges and squarely 

| teammate WAYNE GRETZKY’s wife 
who then spent the night at the 

\ a lacerated lip and mild concus- 
finished the final six minutes of the 
aving to visit her, though he later 
have left immediately (it’s not as if 
igers’ 1-0 loss to the Blackhawks). 
‘ost reported, wasn’t angry. 
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Do You Hear the 
Drum, Dude? 


Picture yourself 
as a famous, no- 
nonsense Con- 
gresswoman, 
married to the 
man who found- 
ed TIME maga- 
zine. Somebody 
gives you a small 
tab of paper, you 
happily lick it 
and you're gone. _,* 
That's what hap- «#2 
pened in 1960 when CLARE BOOTHE 
LucE—playwright, socialite, anticom- 
munist and wife of Henry Luce—turned 
on, tuned in and dropped Lsp with her 
husband. Luce’s handwritten acid di- 
aries were made public this month, 10 
eyears after her death, as stipulated in 
yher will. Among her Jim Morrisonesque 
«musings: “Capture green bug for future 
greference,” “Feel all true paths to glory 
Slead but to the grave,” and “The futility 
tof the search to be someone. Do you 
= hear the drum?” 


By JOEL STEIN 
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Pico lyer 


The Incredible Shrinking Address Book 


Numbers, numbers, everywhere, and not a space to think 


S ONE OF THOSE QUAINTLY JURASSIC OLD FOGIES WHO 

still keep an address book—more portable than a 

palmtop, after all—I recently came across a problem: 

my little book was filling up even though my Christ- 
mas-card list was not. In short, the number of my friends was 
not increasing, but the number of numbers of my friends defi- 
nitely was. How do I call you? Let me count the ways (even a 
Catholic hermitage I sometimes have to contact now has two 
telephone numbers, a fax number and an E-mail address in- 
volving the words monks and contemplation). 

I’m not, I hasten to point out, a zero when it comes to dig- 
its: I’ve dealt for years with postal code numbers, telex codes 
and apartment-block addresses like 
99-34 67th Road (#6D). But now, all 
of a sudden, I have to list extension 
numbers for voice mail, fax numbers 
for home (thus doubling the number 
of numbers to list and, in the process, 
often extending the length of each 
number, to cope with a digital dearth) 
and http://’s. To reach a friend a few 
blocks away, I have to type 38 letters 
that mean nothing, a numeral, two 
underlines, an ampersand, a hyphen 
and two periods, all in a uniform, dot- 
ty sequence that will go nowhere if I 
add a single space or omit a stroke. 

My two-room apartment in 
Japan, where I write this, has an ad- 
dress six lines long that winds through a confounding sequence 
of dashes, numerals, English words (Memphis Apartments) 
and lyrical Japanese terms that sound as if they escaped from 
the Emperor's New Year haiku (“the Southern Slope of Deer” 
is the meaning of one), all of which is doubly embarrassing 
since, as everyone knows, the Japanese don’t have street ad- 
dresses. And to call my office from this apartment involves a 
seven-digit access number, a 14-digit personal code and then 
another 14 digits. The days when I used to laugh at the Or- 
wellian sterility of North Korean film names (The Report of No. 
36, for example) seem remote indeed. And the days when New 
York City telephone numbers were humanized by letters— 
“Call me at LUddite 4-2628”—seem positively predigital. 

I suppose | first noticed this profusion when first I inscribed 
a six-digit post-office box number into my book, at almost exact- 
ly the same time as z1P codes (which arrived on our shores only 
in 1963, to cries of “governmental harassment” from Hunter S. 
Thompson) began more insistently including four extra digits 
and a dash. Suddenly, the 213 area code for Los Angeles had 
sprouted seven alternatives, and French phone numbers were 10 


| 








digits long, and my friends were stockpiling spouses’ names upon 
their own. Here in Japan, my three-digit postal code spawned two 
extra digits, and even as I was writing this, a circular arrived to in- 
form me that, as of next February, my tiny rural neighborhood will 
get 17 new postal codes, all seven digits long. 

Bar codes, PIN codes, tracking numbers and confirmation 
codes: we live in a sea of irrational numbers. The artist formerly 
known as Prince now goes by a cryptic glyph, and the most fa- 
mous shoe company on the planet advertises itself with a 
swoosh. And even as we pride ourselves on our exfoliating iden- 
tities, our names seem ever more beside the point. The handover 
of Hong Kong to the Chinese, for example, was perhaps most sig- 
: nificant as the disappearance of a cul- 
Sture of zany hybrids—Sir Run Run 
2Shaw, Philemon Choi and Freedom 
; Leung—into one where there are 
* 4,000 Zheng Yangs in a single city, and 
* Wangs and Zhengs alone account for 

160 million people, or more than live in 
Britain, France and Spain combined. 
The 20th anniversary of Star Wars is 
the 20th anniversary of celebrating he- 
roes called R2D2 and C-3PO (who can 
make even HAL sound human). 

This explosion of numbers has, of 
course, dramatically increased the ca- 
chet of living number-free; one of the 
luxuries of having a house in the Eng- 
lish countryside is that, omitting the 

postal code, you can have an address made up entirely of words 
(viz. “Mr. Toad, Toad Hall, nr. Rat’s Hole, Grahame’s Head, Ox- 
fordshire, England”). Yet somehow the figures always catch up 
with you in the end: villages in the Cotswolds have local phone 
codes five digits long—as long, in fact, as the numbers them- 
selves. And it must be confessed that one of the only “analog” 
addresses in my book is, in fact, the one in North Korea. 

So even as our small-world omni-accessibility reduces our 
identities to IDs, and you into u (“While-U-Wait”), our coordi- 
nates multiply daily. Not long ago, one of my oldest friends gave 
me his number in Tokyo, his office number in Tokyo, his home 
fax number, his office fax number, his home and office numbers 
in Hong Kong, his fax numbers in both places, a 1-800 number 
for his voice mail, his mobile number, his mother’s fax number, 
his office’s fax number in London, his E-mail address—and the 
toll-free number for calling his voice mail from Japan. Since that 
happy day, Tokyo numbers have expanded to eight digits, Hong 
Kong numbers have acquired an extra 2, and the city code for cen- 
tral London has actually tripled in size, gaining first a 7 and then 
a 1. And the R section in my address book? It’s allusedup. 
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oh, the joys 


Settle in. And settle down. Then feel the space around you embrace, comfort and ease both body and soul. Before you 


of solitary 


know it, your entire being has just breathed a collective sigh of relief. And to think, you have yet to make it halfway home. 


confinement. 
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1800-GO-TOYOTA Www.toyota.com 


ta Motor Sales, US.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. Shown with optional equipment 
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It’s always good news to find this on the back. 
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